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A USUALLY calm little river named Brodhead Creek, 
swelled by thirteen inches of rain in less than two days, 
produced one of the worst disasters in Eastern Pennsylvania 
history—and incidentally compelled THe New Leaper last 
week, for the first time, to cancel an issue. 

At 10:15 p.m. on Thursday, August 18, the Hughes 
Printing Company in East Stroudsburg, Pa., stopped work: 
torrential floods had cut off all power, lights, gas and tele- 
phones, jammed all highways, washed out bridges. It was 
not until Monday, August 22, that the first bit of power 
was restored. By Wednesday morning, August 24, the plant 
was more or less back to normal—but East Stroudsburg 
itself had been cut off from all except helicopter com- 
munication for almost five days. The death toll in Monroe 
County at that time stood at 54. Among those who were 
lost were printer Charles Arnt, his wife and daughter, who 
were drowned, and numerous relatives of other Hughes 
craftsmen. More than a score of the printers lost their homes 
and all their possessions. Even more had the flood waters 
pouring through their homes, leaving a great mass of mud 
and filth covering everything. 

The plant itself escaped the flood and water damage. 
Located on a hill, it stood just above the disaster area. But 
one warehouse Hughes had utilized stood near a bridge 
over Brodhead Creek; in addition to other material and 
supplies, the warehouse contained 150 skids (a skid is a 
ton) of paper. All this. of course, was lost. 

In East Stroudsburg and its sister-town of Stroudsburg, 
industries suffered more than $2 million worth of damages, 
while damage to homes (including furnishings) has been 
estimated at well over $3 million. Highway damage amounted 
to another $2 million. Nearly 20,000 people were compelled 








BRODHEAD CREEK ON THE RAMPAGE 


to receive typhoid inoculations: and a week after the flood 
struck, authorities were still advising that all water be 
boiled. 

Despite the disaster, “the morale of the shop is good,” 
according to company President R. C. Hughes; “there is a 
great deal of help from the town, state and Federal agencies. 
Naturally, we are getting together a fund to especially help 
our own people, in addition to contributing to outside 
agencies.” 

We know all New Leaper readers give regularly to the 
American Red Cross at some time during the year: may all 
of us urge all of you to do so now? Send your contribution 
to Disaster Relief Fund. care of your local American Red 
Cross chapter. 
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After months of violent terror and counter terror, the French are being forced 


to yield even more than they refused to moderate Moroccan nationalists in 1953 





Struggle in Morocco 


ParRIs 
Marshal 
Lyautey ruled Morocco for 
France, he tried to establish an in- 


HEN THE great 


By Sal Tas 


trade unions, etc. But this was 
enough to cause a series of conflicts 
between Ben Youssef and a succes- 


policy. But when he began to de- 
French counter-terrorists, 
they took reprisals. One morning. 


nounce 


flood sion of French Resident Generals. Lemaigne Dubreuil was found mur- 
r be direct rule: An Arab administration Two years ago, the French ad- dered. At this point the French Gov- 
f would control the country, but it ministration in Rabat, capital of | ernment began to wake up. 
ood, would be led and inspired by a group Morocco, ended the conflict by forc- The agreement between France 
any of French specialists. In this way, ing the Sultan out. His old uncle, and Tunisia, launched under Premier 
help Lyautey hoped to protect and even- Moulay Ben Arafa, was put in his Pierre Mendés-France, had changed 
itside tually educate the Moroccan upper place; but the new Sultan was a the situation considerably. No na- 
classes to self-rule. But with the de- puppet in the hands of Thami el tionalist movement could now ask for 
o the velopment of French capitalism in Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakech, who less than Tunisia had received. So 
“e Morocco, direct French administra- himself was the tool of the commer- Premier Edgar Faure instructed the 
. Red tion grew and grew, in a symbiotic cial-administrative group led by for- Resident General to attempt to work 
relationship with French business, mer Resident-General Juin and for- out a reform program with Moroc- 
and the fiction of native rule disap- mer prefect Boniface. The coup can leaders. The Resident found that 
— peared. Protected and privileged, against Ben Youssef was executed in no deal was possible until the ques- 
French capital turned Morocco into Rabat against Paris orders; but it tion of the Sultan had been resolved. 
3 the richest part of North Africa. went through anyhow, because the Faure then sent to Morocco a new 
5 Meanwhile, a Moroccan national- _Laniel-Bidault regime was involved Resident General, Gilbert Grandval. 
8 ism arose. The enormous pace of in- in the general strike of August 1953 a man known for his energy and un- 
3 dustrialization created a new prole- The exile of the Sultan shocked conventional personality. Grandval, 
1s tariat out of hundreds of thousands all Morocco, and from that moment given a free hand, immediately start- 
16 of pre-feudal farm laborers. Living the national.struggle became identi- _ed to regain control over the French 
7 together in abominable bidonvilles cal with the dynastic question. A administration. He sent a number of 
18 (shantytowns), protected from Com- wave of new terrorism developed. state officials and policemen back to 
20 munism by their strong Moslem and French counter-terrorism pro- Paris and replaced them by men he 
ye faith, they became the legions of duced a sort of continuous vendetta. could trust. Then he made overtures 
Moroccan nationalism. The French At last the French community in to the Moroccan nationalists. 
administration, backed by the lead- Morocco split. Conciliation was advo- \ real wave of hope went through 
ing colons, refused any reform that cated by a group of French intellec- the Moroccan people; everywhere 
” might diminish the extraordinary tuals and new businessmen, who had Grandval appeared, the Arab masses 
= privileges of French capital. found Morocco a closed market. The applauded him. Compromise seemed 
- French refusal to reform at last newcomers hoped a change in th possible. A group under the leader- 
ad brought into the nationalist camp Moroccan administration would end ship of Sidi Bekkai (former French 
= the moderate Sultan, Mohammed Ben the business monopoly maintained by officer, former Pasha of Sefru, and 
- Youssef. He advocated only the most the old commercial interests with the moderate independent nationalist) 
basic reforms: reform of the admin- support of Rabat. proposed a regency council to replace 
istration, gradual substitution of an One of the “new men,” Lemaigre — Sultan Ben Arafa; this council would 
a Arab bureaucracy for the French Dubreuil, bought a daily paper nominate a government to negotiate 
_— ruling group, the right to form Arab which advocated a more progressive with France. The Istiqlal, strongest 
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of the Moroccan nationalist move- 
ments, was willing to collaborate if 
Sultan Ben Youssef was agreeable. 

But the French Cabinet would not 
buy Grandval’s proposal. The right- 
wing group refused to touch the dy- 
nastic question, although it agreed 
some reform was necessary. After a 
bitter discussion, the Cabinet asked 
Ben Arafa to form a representative 
government; if he failed, France 
would negotiate with a group of 40 
Moroccans representing all tendencies. 

It soon became clear that Ben 
Arafa could not form a cabinet; after 
all. he had heen enthroned by the 
enemies of Moroccan nationalism. 
Now even among the adherents of 
El Glaoui. he was being deserted. 
Nevertheless, Ben Arafa requested, 
and Faure yielded, a few extra days 
to try again. 

Faure had originally hoped to 
force Ben Arafa to a decision by 
August 20. second anniversary of the 
dethroning of Ben Youssef. Obvi- 
ously the French colonials hoped 
that a new wave of terrorism would 
spoil the conciliatory atmosphere 
Grandval had created. But August 20 
turned out to be a fateful day for 
Algeria as well as Morocco. 

On August 18. Faure, realizing the 
Ben Arafa project was hopeless, had 
decided to launch negotiations with 
the Moroccan leaders at Aix-les- 
Bains. That was all: no decision 
whatsoever was taken with regard to 
Ben Arafa; nor were any promises 
made to the Moroccan nationalists. 
In this way, the right-wingers in the 
Cabinet were appeased. On the other 
hand, Premier Faure hoped that the 
negotiations—and time—would bear 
out his policy of conciliation. 

At noon on August 20, guns and 
bombs crashed through the air at 
22 different points in Constantine. 
the most guerrilla-plagued province 


of Algeria. The 


probably 


Algerian rebels 
because 
they thought most of the French 


troops would be busy in Morocco. 


chose this day 


For an entire day, Constantine 
seemed in complete revolt, until the 
French Army assumed control and 


began the pursuit. But in some places 
the French population suffered ter- 
ribly at the hands of the insurgents. 
In Philippeville, the population was 
harely saved from extermination by a 
quick regrouping of French forces. 

The rebel action in Algeria was 
well organized and coordinated. The 
crack guerrilla troops were preceded 
by scantily-armed Algerian young- 
sters who apparently had been re- 
cruited (or impressed) only a short 
time before. The French reply took 
a heavy toll, and hundreds of the 
rebels were killed instantly; but most 
of these were young recruits, and a 
great many of the experienced guer- 
rillas were able to escape. 

In Morocco on the morning of the 
20th, things were apparently calm. 
Responsible nationalist leaders real- 
ized that the French colonials were 
looking for an opportunity to launch 
new repression, and used their influ- 
ence to keep the medinas (Arab sec- 
tions of the towns) quiet. The 
Istiqlal, particularly, understood that 
its prestige would rise if it could 
maintain calm in the medinas. There 
was some doubt if this was possible: 
Extremist groups had circulated 
pamphlets which called on the popu- 
lation to rise, and accused the Istiqlal 
of being appeasers and traitors for 
trying to reach a settlement with 
France. The Communists were quite 
active with this sort of pamphlet. 

Nevertheless, the Istiqlal demon- 
strated once again that it runs the 
show in the Moroccan cities. Every- 
where in the great towns the Arab 
population remained home or went 
to work. A few fights did occur in the 
bidonvilles of Casablanca, always a 
hot spot. But even there the Istiqlal 
managed the next day to organize a 
big rally for the victims of these 
fights, in which 15,000 to 20,000 men 
and women demonstrated peacefully. 

The cities, then, were calm. But 
suddenly the countryside—the Ber- 
ber nomads and peasants of the Atlas 
They 
down to the plains, surrounded the 
small towns of Oued Zem and Kheni- 
fra, massacred the French population 


Mountains—erupted, came 


and sacked the European quarters. 

Until then, the French colonials 
had always used the Berbers as a 
counterweight to the nationalists, 
“The Istiqlal,” they said, “has influ. 
ence only in the cities, not among 
the Berbers in the countryside. The 
Berbers—nine-tenths of the Moroe- 
can population—hate the city Arabs 
and Sultan Ben Youssef. They fol- 
low el Glaoui.” Ben Youssef’s exile 
and all subsequent moves against the 
nationalists were rationalized in the 
name of the “nine-tenths of the Mo- 
roccan population who oppose the 
Istiqlal and are allied with the 
French administration.” 

Within an hour, these lies were 
torn to shreds. To be sure, the Istiqlal 
was shown to be less powerful in the 
Atlas than in the cities, but the 
French had little reason to be grate: 
ful. The Berber tribes—slightly af- 
fected, at best, by the Istiqlal and 
its modernistic political approach 
—fell back on pre-feudal ways of 
war, with all the barbarism and cru- 
elty that go with them. France’s shock 
at the Berber revolt was even greater 
than that at the bigger rebellion in 
Constantine. The reason was that 
the fate of Morocco was at stake at 
that very moment; the Aix-les-Bains 
conference was beginning. 

True to his strategy of paying off 
a concession to one side by a con- 
cession to the other. Faure decided 
(1) to have the Army reestablish 
erder in North Africa, and (2) to 
continue the Aix-les-Bains parleys. 

A contingent of 60,000 young re- 
servists was called up to serve in 
Algeria. Soldiers and policemen were 
flown to Morocco (in such numbers 
that the Paris traffic department was 
short of men). With the Foreign Le 
gion as a spearhead, the Army moved 
in on the Berbers. Thousands of 
troops surrounded the mountains 
from which they had come; artillery 
and planes supported the French 
“purge.” French colonials, whose feat 
of losing their privileges was now 
reinforced by fear for their lives. 
gave way to complete hysteria. 

No exact figures have been give" 
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on Arab losses. But anyone who 
knows what a colonial army is, knows 
its mentality and its methods, can 
imagine what has been going on. The 
Foreign Legion, in which former sol- 
diers of Rommel predominate, has 
quite a reputation in North Africa. 

Army communiqués tell us that 
planes circled over the medinas and, 
where necessary, strafed them. Vil- 
lages were bombarded and suspects 
shot. The first day, the Arab dead 
in Constantine were given as 500. 
But officers who had led the action 
told a Le Monde reporter: “You 
better add a zero to that figure.” The 
Army also announced that ten vil- 
lages which “had helped the rebels,” 
and which able-bodied men had de- 
serted, had been after the 
population had been evacuated. But 


razed 


the same Monde reporter visited one 
of these villages and counted 50 dead 
women and children. 

The first day of the purge in the 
Atlas Mountains was deceptive: the 
rebels had left their villages and 
taken to the hills. Nevertheless. the 
Army claimed 500 Arab dead that 
day. It is clear that a wave of mili- 
lary terror is covering both Morocco 
and Algeria. Neutrality is impossible 
for Moroccans in such a conflict. 

A totally new situation is thus aris- 
ing. A war is going on, waged by an 
army that is completely independent 
of the civil authorities. Perhaps the 
Army will bleed the population so 
white as to prevent a new revolt for 
a generation. Or perhaps it will 
create such hatred among the Berbers 
that we will see an endless guerrilla 
conflict on the Indo-Chinese paitern. 

In this context the Aix-les-Bains 
parley began. Those who thought that 
the August 20 events would intimi- 
date the nationalists were swiftly un- 
deceived. Realizing that they could 
only defend their position with the 
masses by bringing tangible results, 
the nationalist leaders stiffened their 
attitude. Even followers of el Glaoui 
realized the danger that the masses 
might bolt their control and create 
complete anarchy. 


Once again, the big fight was not 
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between the French and the Moroc- 
cans but between the two wings of 
the French Cabinet. Once again 
Faure solved the problem by making 
Morocco a function of French poli- 
tics: Sultan Ben Arafa was to be 
dropped, and so was Resident Gen- 
eral Grandval. 

From the start, the right-wingers’ 
fury had concentrated on 
Grandval. Nobody seemed to realize 
that his policy was also Faure’s pol- 


been 





BEN YOUSSEF: BACK FROM EXILE? 


icy. The paradox grew deeper as his 
personal fall seemed to be accompa- 
nied——a week too late—by the ac- 
ceptance of his proposals for com- 
promise. The week’s delay cost 
France most of the casualties she 
now mourns. 

The Istiqlal and other nationalist 
groups showed considerable modera- 
tion, especially since Grandval’s dis- 
missal could only strengthen popular 
suspicion. But if Grandval’s succes- 
sor is General Boyer de la Tour, Resi- 
dent General of Tunisia and one of 
the architects of the Franco-Tunisian 
agreement, they will be reassured, 
especially if the first measures of the 
compromise are officially announced. 

The conservatives in the French 
Cabinet will try to water down the 
compromise. But Ben Youssef was 
dethroned for demanding less than 


Grandval and Faure offered the 


Istiqlal. New delays would create 
new outbursts—this time in the cities. 
If the Army, liberated from civil 
control, tried to “reconquer Moroc- 
co.” it would end in the final mas- 
sacre of all French influence. 

Morocco, then, is on its way to 
limited independence. Its problems 
are complex, especially the economic 
ones. And Moroccan society has 
evolved far less than Tunisia. The 
Tunisians have few big capitalists, 
but they have a strong middle class 
and at least the beginnings of a 
modern technical elite. The Moroc- 
cans have some people who are very 
rich, but their middle class is much 
weaker and the number of modern, 
educated intellectuals is almost nil. 

The Istiqlal, though well organ- 
ized, lacks the political cohesion of the 
Tunisian Neo-Destour: Fanatical re- 
ligion and other prejudices play a 
certain role in the party, and the 
unhappy treatment of the Sultan, 
which focused the entire struggle on 
the dynastic question, inevitably re- 
inforced fanatical and romantic tend- 
encies. While the Tunisians have a 
remarkable trade union, strong and 
well-educated, the Moroccans have 
only begun to build one after being 
forced for a long time by France to 
adhere to the Communist CGT. Even 
now, the good Moroccan democratic 
trade union is branded illegal by the 
French administration. The Moroc- 
can nationalists miss most a leader 
of the outstanding qualities of Habib 
Bourguiba, who could dominate the 
situation and put on it the stamp of 
his own energetic realism. 

As for Algeria, not much has 
changed. The French colons there are 
as much against reform as the French 
of Morocco. The position of Resident 
General Jacques Soustelle is not very 
strong after the fall of Grandval. 
Everyone still clings to the fiction of 
Algeria as a part of metropolitan 
France. But the evolution in Morocco 
will inevitably force things the same 
way in Algeria. It will cost more 
time and more victims. Just as Mo- 
rocco went the way of Tunisia, so 
must Algeria follow suit. 
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BARABOO, WISCONSIN 

HE LICENSE-PLATES advertise Wis- 

E jactes as America’s dairy state. 
As you come rolling up through 
Lake Geneva and Madison up toward 
the north, the Holstein 
herds calmly raise their heads to 
But the cattle have no 


peaceful 


greet you. 
monopoly of the spirit of peace and 
quiet. With regard to any political 
problem with the exception of the 
price of farm products, the citizens 
are likely to exhibit a cool indiffer- 
ence. And if you ask them about 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, they are 
likely to say: “Yes, there used to be 
a fellow of that name hereabouts, but 
we haven't heard much of him 
lately.” 

I came up here, not to undertake 
a political investigation, but to at- 
tend a family reunion. My tribe, to 
the number of 75, assembled here 
for a weekend. Among them was my 
nephew, a young fellow named Henry 
J. Bohn. who is County Judge of 
Sauk County. Judge Henry handed 
down the first of three decisions in 
the notorious case of the “Joe Must 
Go” Club. Naturally, his dear rela- 
tives from a dozen other states want- 
ed to know about his part in that 
widely-bruited affair. And I would 
not be content until I had got down 
to the last bare bones of its history. 
I went to the courthouse and read the 
record of the case—even examined 
the canceled checks which served as 
evidence that money had changed 
hands. 

What I read gave me a new slant 
on the whole affair. The McCarthy- 
ites who tried to put Leroy Gore in 
jail were a bunch of scurvy trick- 


‘THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


‘Joe Must Go’ 
and Leroy Gore 


sters. Their plan involved putting 
over a misinterpretation of the law 
on the courts of Wisconsin, using a 
good law for a bad purpose. But it 
turned out that two judges out of 
three were too smart for them. 

In July 1954, the Prosecuting At- 
torney of Sauk County started the 
proceedings. In the court at Baraboo. 
before Judge Bohn, he entered an 
information against the Joe Must 
Go Club which had been gathering 
signatures with the purpose of recall- 
ing Senator McCarthy. The Corrupt 
Practices Act of Wisconsin, passed in 
1905 and amended at various times 
since then, makes it a crime for a 
corporation to pay out money for 
political Obviously, the 
statute refers to business corporations 


purposes. 


which might be interested in politi- 
cal campaigns for selfish reasons. 
But the Joe Must Go Club was, un- 
fortunately, incorporated as a corpo- 
ration. It had, of course, spent money 
third-of-a-million 
signatures. So the McCarthyites 
thought they had discovered a trick 
which would put 


in gathering its 


them on top. 

In the court of first instance, where 
Judge Bohn was presiding, the trick 
did not work at all. The Judge told 
me the other day that he had had 
difficulty in restraining his temper 
while the prosecuting attorney was 
presenting his case. When the de- 
fense attorney had finished his pres- 
entation, the decision followed in 
short and sharp terms. There simply 
was no case. 

But that was not the end. The case 
was appealed to the State Circuit 
Court, Judge Bruce F. Deilfuss pre- 
siding. The defense argued that since 


not enough signatures were gathered 
and no signatures were actually reg- 
istered, no campaign had taken place 
and there had therefore been no real 
political activity—and therefore the 
law had not been infringed. The 
Judge, however, in a very learned 
and carefully reasoned opinion, came 
to an opposite conclusion. He argued 
that the effort to recall an elected 
official was a political action from 
the moment of its initiation. And 
since the club was organized in the 
form of a corporation and had car- 
ried on political activity, it had 
broken the law. He wept some bitter 
tears over the fact that the leaders of 
the recall movement had made the 
tactical error of securing a state 
charter as a corporation. But since 
they had adopted that form, he felt 
obliged to pronounce the club and 
organizer Gore guilty and _ con- 
demned them to a fine of $200 for 
each of the 21 counts. 

Finally, during the spring of 1955, 
came the last trial of the case in the 
State Supreme Court under Justice 
Boadfoot. Toward the end of June 
1955, Judge Boadfoot reversed the 
decision of the Circuit Court in an 
opinion which ran on all fours with 
that delievered by Judge Bohn at the 
start of the proceedings. He drew 
attention to the fact that in 1923 the 
legislature had amended the Corrupt 
Practices Act by providing _ that 
“corporations organized solely for 
political purposes can engage in po 
litical activities if they report their 
activities, including receipts and dis- 
bursements for political purposes.” 

Reading the record of this affair 
as I have done shows not only that 
Leroy Gore is a decent, honest man 
who spends his time and money try- 
ing to improve the life of his state. 
It proves that the men on the other 
side are lowdown fellows who have 
little idea of honor or decency. Me- 
Carthy and his friends are smart 
lawyers. They knew perfectly well 
that Leroy Gore is a well-intentioned, 
honest man and that he had not 
broken the Corrupt Practices Act. In 
order to promote their own personal 
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success, they were willing to deceive 
the court and put a good man in jail. 
It would be difficult to imagine a 
more scandalous performance. To de- 
feat such men, to render them pow- 
erless, all that we need is better pub- 
lic information. No one who knows 
what these fellows are like would 
respect them or vote for them or 
have anything to do with them. The 
basis for the elevation of our politi- 
cal life is straight talk about politi- 
cians in newspapers and over radio 
and television. 

AUK City, Wisconsin, is not a 
ines town. In fact, if you went 
tipping through it at 50 miles an 
hour, you would have to look sharp 
to make out anything at all. But this 
is the town which a country editor put 
on the map. For a couple of months, 
it was in the headlines across the 
land and was featured in every tele- 
vision and radio newscast. I can’t 
recall any other little town which 
enjoyed such a flare of fame. It went 
down, of course, as suddenly as the 
proverbial stick of the skyrocket. 

But I had a good reason for visit- 
ing the town and inquiring into the 
elect of fame’s little day. Leroy 
Gore, the editor of the Sauk-Prairie 
Sar, was responsible for the light- 
ning which was drawn to his town 
and his paper. He had the nerve to 
attack Joe McCarthy when he was at 
the height of his influence. He organ- 
ized the Joe Must Go Club, went 
through the legal proceedings which 
I just described, sold his paper, and, 
we were told, intended to move away 
from the town to which he had given 
its brief flash of fame. 

The people across the country had 
been given the impression that Mr. 
Gore had suffered an all-round de- 
feat. Not only, according to com- 
mon report, had he lost his suit; he 
had also lost his paper because of his 
%position to McCarthy. I had not 
heen in Sauk City more than 15 
minutes before I discovered that the 
common impression was false. What 
actually happened was different. 

I entered the solid-looking, one- 
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storeyed, cement structure which 
houses the Sauk-Prairie Star on a 
Wednesday afternoon. It 
turned out to be the wrong day. The 
paper comes out on Thursday. On 
Wednesday afternoon, of course, its 
one press fills the air with clangorous 
music. To make things really bad, 
the pressman was on vacation and 
Robert Anderson, the editor, was 


sunny 


standing on the platform and turning 
out the copies of the paper. In order 
that he might talk with me, the 
wheels had to stop and the press- 
room was rendered silent. 

I began, of course, by asking 
about Leroy Gore. Was he licked? 
Had he been forced to sell his paper? 
Had it fallen into the hands of the 
enemy? Where is he now? 

No, Mr. Anderson said, his prede- 
cessor had not been licked. What had 
happened had been very simple and 
very natural. For a good many 
months, Mr. Gore had given most of 
his time and energy to the Joe Must 
Go Club. In the campaign to gather 
signatures for the petitions demand- 
ing a recall election, he had to cover 
much of the state. The paper had 
been neglected. It lost about 20 per 
cent of its subscribers and some of 
its advertising. A paper 
runs on a small margin at any time. 
The loss was enough to run this 
paper into the red. Mr. Gore had, of 
course, made enemies. He simply 
made up his mind that it was not fair 
to the other people involved for him 
to remain as editor and owner. So 
he advertised the journal for sale. 
The Anderson brothers, Elmer and 
Robert, saw the ad. Though they had 


been publishing a paper in Minne- 


country 


sota, they had from the start been 
against McCarthy. They jumped at 
the chance of owning and editing the 
Star. Mr. Gore turned it over to them 
with the assurance that they would 
continue his policies. The paper con- 
tinues to be what it has long been, 
liberal, independent Republican. 

I did not have a chance to inter- 
view Mr. Gore. He still lives in Sauk 
City, but at the time I was there he 
was in another part of the state tem- 


porarily substituting for a fellow 
editor who was on vacation. The 
report that he has been defeated by 
the McCarthy forces is false. 

Mr. Anderson’s editorials 
been stirring a good deal of interest 
in central Wisconsin. At the very 
start, on March 10, he made his poli- 


have 


cy clear. A man whose remarks had 
been published in the Milwaukee 
Journal had warned Mr. Anderson 
that if he wished to succeed with his 
newly acquired paper he had better 
“keep his nose clean.” What he 
meant was that the young editor had 
better switch over to the McCarthy 
side. Instead of taking this advice, 
Mr. Anderson said toward the end of 
his editorial: 

“We want to do our part to help 
build Sauk-Prairie. We don’t believe 
we would be doing our duty if we 
were to slink down the back alleys, 
afraid to open our mouth to express 
an opinion on any subject that might 
be the least bit controversial.” 

On July 14, in an editorial entitled 
Gore Isn’t the Only One, he com- 
mented on the fact that his predeces- 
sor had resigned from membership 
in the Republican party of Wiscon- 
sin. In answer to criticisms leveled 
by certain “hidebound” Republican 
editors, he had this to say: 

“We sincerely believe that a good 
many Republicans are going to won- 
der ‘wot hoppened’ when the ballots 
are all counted next year—unless of 
course the big wheels in the GOP 
start to worry a little bit about the 
farmers and workingmen instead of 
how the big corporations are making 
out. 

“You'd think after 20 years of sit- 
ting on the sidelines and griping, the 
Republicans would have learned 
something. Apparently, they _ still 
haven’t learned that it’s the common, 
ordinary, everyday citizen who elects 
people to office—not the board of di- 
rectors of General Motors Corpora- 
tion.” ; 

After my little talk with this edi- 
tor who was doing his own printing, 
I felt a little better about my country, 
a little surer, a little safer. 
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By David J. Datlin 





Third of a series 


The East-West Detente 


Containment Succeeds 


é yn UNITED STATES cannot accept the Soviet explana- 
tion of the causes of the Long Detente. We can 
believe neither in the “general crisis of capitalism,” nor 
in its “temporary stabilization,” nor in the “class inter- 
ests” behind U.S. and British policies. In the present 
world eonflict, we refuse to recognize purely economic 
motivations. Nor can we agree with the thesis that the 
battle-line runs between “capitalist nations” and “social- 
ist nations,” if only because such terms do not explain 
current developments. 

We maintain, rather, that the Long Detente is a prod- 
uct of the growing Western resistance to Soviet expan- 
sion, of the “containment” which George F. Kennan 
defined as U.S. policy eight years ago and which has 
guided the U.S. ever since. Resistance, containment, 
stabilization and liberation are terms which should be 
considered as stages of the same development. 

The containment doctrine, announced at a moment 
when U.S. military power had reached a low ebb, proved 
correct. Slowly at first, more rapidly after the Korean 
War, U.S. military power returned and came to serve as 
a genuine deterrent. But containment was more than 
mere guns, planes, tanks and A-bombs; it was more than 
a single operation. It was, rather, a prolonged evolution 


in U.S. public opinion: disillusionment with a wartime 
ally, mounting indignation, a growing will to resist. 

Containment was a changing and dynamic policy. 
The ratio of U.S. to Soviet power gradually shifted as 
time went on. It had markedly increased by the time of 
Stalin’s death. Had it been permitted to grow further, 
American force would have exceeded the Soviet poten- 
tial; then it could have served as the basis for a policy 
of “liberation,” a break with the status quo in favor of 
spectacular activity based on a preponderance of West- 
ern power. 


A New U.S. Program 


E ARE no longer mistaken about the Soviet Union, 
Wi. ultimate aims, its hostility toward America, its 
potential for agression, its tyranical political system. 
Yet, in accepting the Long Detente, the United States is 
motivated by the same idea as the Soviet Union: Both 
powers feel that time works in their favor. In the years 
to come, Moscow expects “inevitable” economic crises, 
disunity among the “capitalist” governments, and new 
successes for Communism. We, on the other hand, expect 
a further ebb of Communist strength, anti-Soviet move- 
ments in the satellite countries, and crises within the 
ruling group in Moscow. 





In the preceding two articles of this series, David J. Dallin (cut at right) traced the postwar 
decline, particularly in Western Europe, of the Communist movements which are indispensa- 
ble to a Russia which confronts a coalition of six historic great powers. Because of the new 
“capitalist stabilization,” Stalin’s heirs had to halt the Great Offensive, even as Stalin had done 
in 1924-25, and play for a prolonged detente. The basis of this detente is the status quo 
abroad, which Moscow will accept while it focuses revolutionary zeal on the “transition from 
Socialism to Communism” in Russia. In Germany, the most critical front of the political 
struggle, the Soviets can only grant free reunification at the expense of their satellites; and 
so, for the time being, they prefer to continue the division of the country. Dr. Dallin is the 
author of numerous books on Russian affairs, the latest of which, Soviet Espionage, has been 
scheduled for publication by the Yale University Press on October 23. 
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We must accept the Long Detente despite the fact that 
it offers no satisfactory settlement of disputes, simply 
because the United States cannot proceed alone in 
Europe—least of all against Russia—without other great 
powers as allies. We especially need the support of 
Britain and Germany. A coalition’s strength rests on the 
firmness of its weaker links. The Korean War ended in 
unsatisfactory stalemate because of Allied protests 
against planned operations against Manchuria. In any 
U.S. conflict with Russia, large groups in Britain and 
Germany would behave similarly. These countries, it 
should be remembered, would suffer from a Russo- 
American war more directly and more horribly than the 
United States. If other free nations, living on the very 
fringe of Soviet power and vitally interested in restrain- 
ing it, are opposed to launching a major conflict, the 
United States cannot leave the united front. We must, 


therefore. take it for granted that, for years to come, 


our allies will often act as a brake on U.S. policy; there 
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SIGNING OF THE WARSAW TREATY CREATING ‘EAST EUROPEAN NATO’: STILL 12 NATIONS AMONG WORLD'S 75 


is no way to escape their influence. In any case, there 
are few, if any, “inevitable” wars: a delayed bomb may 
never burst. 

On the other hand. a ceave-fire is not a peace. Not a 
single great issue is solved merely when both parties 
tacitly agree not to attack each other. New problems 
will be added to the old; conflicts of interest will arise 
time and again; tempers will flare; “rotten compromises” 
will follow only because both parties, fully armed, will 
seek to avoid a showdown. 

This situation of neither-war-nor-peace makes certain 
policies mandatory on the United States. Just as Moscow 
distinguishes between real power and appearances, be- 
tween fighting and shadow-boxing, so U.S. policy during 
the Long Detente must be based on the principle: No 
Concessions in real power, abundant compromises when 
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necessary in other cases. Such a policy would involve 
the following considerations: 

1. No new Soviet satellites or People’s Democracies. 
It should be made crystal clear that any attempt, by 
whatever means, to transform a country, “capitalist.” 
“colonial” or “fascist,” into a Communist satellite will 
meet the armed resistance of the free world. There 
should be no exception to this rule. 

The political configuration of the world during the 
Long Detente reveals 12 Communist nations, with a 
population of 800 million, among the 75 nations of the 
world with a population of 2.3 billion. The most recent 
attempt to increase the satellite realm, in Indo-China, was 
successful because it met ambiguous policies and in- 
effective resistance on the part of France. Increasing 
U.S. influence should make North Vietnam the last 
satellite. 

2. No existing Communist state should be permitted 


to increase its territory by “popular movements,” false 


— i ae 


“elections,” etc. The Soviet Union should be kept out 
of northern Iran, North Korea out of South Korea; nor 
should Ho Chi Minh’s North Vietnam be permitted to 
annex South Vietnam by a rigged and fraudulent 
“election.” In Asia, generally, with Communist China 
rapidly “industrializing” in order to exert pressure on 
her neighbors, the line must be held firmly. 

3. The policy of “retaliation in kind” should be main- 
tained against Stalinist pinpricks—such as shooting down 
of planes, abduction of U.S. personnel, limitation of 
travel, confiscation of goods on Berlin roads, etc. How- 
ever, since the U.S. has (though not consistently) been 
taking retaliatory measures, it is possible that Stalin’s 
heirs will now refrain from some of the more irritating 
of these practices. 

4. No substantial disarmament by international agree- 





ment seems possible under the Long Detente, despite 
considerable world-wide agitation. 

Arms have proved a most eloquent argument in deal- 
ing with Moscow. So long as Soviet forces surpassed the 
West’s, Allied pleas for disarmament fell on deaf ears. 
Until the end of 1954, Soviet disarmament proposals cen- 
tered on a proportional reduction of armed forces, which 
would have preserved the numerical superiority of the 
Soviet Army. 

However, as German rearmament became imminent 
and U.S. military budgets continued to rise, Moscow con- 
cluded that disarmament might now prevent the West 
from reaching decisive superiority over the Soviet bloc. In 
the spring of 1955, therefore, the Soviet Government 
picked up a Western plan which it had previously re- 
jected: Under this plan, the U.S. and Soviet armies would 
be on a par—1l.5 million men each. Such equalization 
would compel the Soviets to reduce their forces more 
than the U.S. But behind this substantial concession lay 
the fact that the old Western plan had not mentioned 
German forces at all. Thus, the Soviet “shift” on dis- 
armament was in reality another attempt to freeze the 
power relationship on a level favorable to Moscow. Dis- 
armament will continue to be the knottiest issue of the 
Long Detente—first, because Western rearmament can 
now achieve greater results than can the Soviet effort, 
and, second, because all disarmament programs today 
hinge on the good faith of a regime which has proved 
perfidious and, in the long run, bellicose. 

The fact that disarmament negotiations are deadlocked. 
with no way out of the impasse apparent, does not mean 
that the armaments race will not undergo certain changes. 
In particular, the nuclear-weapons race will soon reach a 
saturation point at which expansion of stockpiles will be 
slowed down. Although superiority in weapons is often 
decisive in war, whether a nation possesses 500 or 5,000 
hydrogen bombs is immaterial. On reaching a certain 
level of nuclear armament, the powers will prefer to con- 
centrate on improving the quality, rather than expanding 
their quantity, of A- and H-bombs. Furthermore, the use 
of nuclear weapons would be sure to provoke instant 
and severe retaliation; and this fact may well lead to the 
banning of these weapons, with or without an inter- 
national agreement. 

In the conventional arms race, the Soviet Union will be 
able to match the United States for a time, as both rise 
to new high levels. But once Germany, Britain and 
France join the race in force, Russia will begin to fall 
years behind. Some day, one must hope, the facts will 
convince Moscow how futile it is to attempt to buck the 
military might of the free world, and how dangerous it 
is for the very existence of the Soviet regime to try to 
cling to its empire. In the meantime, however, the great- 
est blunder the Administration or Congress could com- 
mit (either in a rush of friendly feeling toward Moscow, 
or in the interest of tax reduction) would be to substan- 











tially disarm or demobilize. U.S. armed services must be 
maintained on a high level, quantitatively and qualita- 
tively; armaments must be stockpiled; and America’s 
allies, both in Europe and Asia, must be abundantly 
supplied. 

5. There should be no concessions on the issue of Ger- 
man rearmament, and no consent to German neutrality. 


Communist China 


ITH THis basic core of firmness in U.S. policy, we 
Win be in a position to assume more flexible atti- 
tudes in other spheres of international relations. Postures 
which were natural at a time of acute conflict and crisis 
are out of place in a period of detente. I refer primarily 
to China. 

As stated above, the U.S. should bar any move to yield 
Formosa to Communist China, despite pressure from 
non-Communist nations as well as from the Kremlin. The 
substantive expansion of Communist power is to be 
avoided under all circumstances. But mainland China is 
a different issue. We must face the fact that there are no 
forces at the present time which are willing and able to 
change the situation on the Chinese mainland. Neither the 
Formosan forces, nor the South Koreans, nor any of our 
other Asian allies are sufficiently strong to wage war 
against the million-strong Chinese Communist army, 
greatly aided by Soviet supplies and Soviet aircraft. The 
attitude of the Chinese people is one of the mysteries of 
the Communist world, but it would seem that, despite 
considerable discontent and numerous privations, they 
are in the main passive before the terroristic regime. 
U.S. naval and air aid alone could not make victory in a 
continental war possible. And U.S. ground troops on 
the Chinese mainland are, for many reasons, out of the 
question. Some day, perhans years from now, the Chinese 
Communist regime will be replaced, but not as this is 
currently envisaged. 

In the nineteenth century, China’s destiny was forged 
in her south and central regions—in Canton, Shanghai 
or Nanking. But the key to modern China is Manchuria, 
which, since the first decade of this century, has rapidly 
outstripped every other part of China in both economic 
and political importance. As the era of British and 
French influence, centered on the southern and central 
ports, came to a close, Russian and Japanese penetration 
of China proceeded through Manchuria. In the early 
1930s, the first Soviet efforts to resist Japan likewise 
developed in Manchuria. Strategically located, rich im 
minerals, with a prospering agriculture and a rapidly 
burgeoning industry, Manchuria was the economic basé 
for Japan’s wars in the Forties. A few years later, under 
Soviet occupation, it was turned over to the Chinese 
Communists as a base for their operations against the 
Nationalists. (One of the greatest U.S. wartime errors 
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was to permit unilateral Soviet occupation of Manchuria 
in 1945; had it been placed under temporary four-power 
occupation, the postwar history of East Asia would have 
been very different.) 

Today, Manchuria is the Soviet gateway to China and 
the most important link in the chain which binds Peking 
to Moscow. It is under a Soviet-Chinese condominium; 
the Manchurian authorities are intimately linked to the 
Soviet Government and there are no less than 50,000 
Russians in Manchuria. A special Soviet loan to Man- 
churia, reported in 1953, amounted to $70 million. 

China’s dependence on Moscow has been dangerously 
underestimated in the West. The Soviet press, which 
since the Thirties has tried to hide Russian ties to the 
Chinese Communists, today plays down the essence of the 
relations between Moscow and Peking, attempting to 
groom China as the independent leader of all Asia. And 
this fiction has found its way into much Western political 
literature. 

Yet, according to a United Press report on October 14, 
1953, there were 80,000 Soviet advisers in China. Their 
number had almost doubled in a year. In September 
1952, there were 45,000 advisers, broken down about as 
follows: 12,000 army, 4,000 air force, 3,000 navy, 5,000 
politicial advisers, 10,000 technicians, 4,000 railway 
specialists, 6,000 economists and teachers. In 1952, the 
cost of Soviet advisers was estimated at $52 million; it 


obviously has risen since then. The Voice of America 
has estimated the number of Soviet advisers in China at 
80,000 to 100,000; the New York Herald Tribune on 
August 3, 1953 put the “over-all strength of Soviet 
advisers, trainers and teachers in China” at 112,000; 
Formosan sources gave an estimate of 380,000 in Novem- 
ber 1953. 
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“The new leadership,” says Richard L. Walker in his 
China Under Communism, “has developed a vested in- 
terest in maintaining the present relationship with the 
Soviet Union as a source of strength and as a justifica- 
tion for rule. Their high positions and prestige, their 
investment of time and effort, their language training, 
their jargon, their past crimes against their fellow 
Chinese: all these are to a great extent bound up with 
the maintenance of the Soviet tie. Each highly placed 
official facing the new problems involved in the central 
direction of all phases of life in China probably draws 
comfort and assurance from the idea that there is in the 
Soviet Union his counterpart on whom he can rely for 
direction and aid.” 

One must also remember that in 1945, persons who 
had studied in Russia formed 57 per cent of the member- 
ship of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
party; and at present many children of Chinese Com- 
munist leaders are students in Russia. 

Doubtless there are disagreements between the Soviet 
and Chinese Communists, just as there are disagreements 
between the Russians and the Communists of the East 
European satellites. What matters. however, is that these 
disputes are settled in favor of Moscow. Manchuria and 
China depend on the Soviet Union for the training, 
equipment and strategic guidance of armed forces; for 
diplomatic protection and support; for industrial devel- 
opment. The moment Peking authorities refused to ac- 
cept an important Soviet demand, Manchuria would be 
in danger of being cut off from the rest of China and 
reconstituted as an independent People’s Republic. The 
rest of China, deserted by Moscow, would be doomed. 
Perhaps history will take this turn some day; meanwhile, 
the gloomy prospect of isolation from Russia serves as 
a deterrent to the Peking Communists and helps keep 
them in line. 

We can hardly expect any real solution of Far East- 
ern problems during the duration of the Long Detente. 
Years may pass before Moscow’s hold on China is 
substantially weakened; before Japan acquires any great 
independent influence on East Asian affairs; before any 
significant mainland Chinese group allies itself with the 
West. Meanwhile, the United States will have to rec- 
ognize the Peking Government. 

Non-recognition of Communist China made sense so 
long as the situation was unstable, when the Communists 
were brandishing arms, invading other nations, and 
waging a small war on Chiang Kai-shek’s forces. But 
now Moscow’s changing attitude has begun to tell in 
China, too. Recognition will give legal expression to the 
fact that for more than six years two Chinas have been 
in existence, and that the United States Government, 
like the administration of every other nation, is inter- 
ested in normal relations with both. 

Among the preconditions for such recognition is some 
sort of non-aggression pact between the two Chinese 
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regimes which would end the meaningless semi-wer 
hetween them-—the sporadic bombardment of islands, 
small commando raids, capture of ships, shooting down 
of aircraft. Quite likely, Peking will, at least at the outset. 
reject the idea of tolerating another Chinese power; nor 
will everyone on Formosa welcome even a moment's 
halt to military operations against the Mao Tse-tung 
dictatorship. But, as time goes on, hard facts must con- 
vince both parties that continuation of their present con- 
flict leads nowhere. As part of the Soviet bloc, the 
Chinese Communists will eventually submit to the logic 
of the Long Detente. For the United States, such a 
normalization of relations with Peking and Taipeh will 
finally close an era in which every diplomatic contact 
with the de facto government of mainland China was a 
humiliation. 

With U.S. recognition of Communist China, the next 
question to arise will be UN membership. Which of the 
two regimes should be a permanent member of the 
Security Council and enjoy the veto power? Actually. 
China received her great-power position in the UN ten 
years ago as a sentimental reward for her martyrdom in 
the war against Japan. Today, neither of the two Chinese 
governments rates more consideration than India, Indo- 
nesia, Brazil, etc. For a long time, only four powers 
should possess the veto privilege: other powers may per- 
haps be added at a later date. 

The recognition of Peking has provoked a controversy 
more heated than it deserves. A quarter of a century 
ago, we went through a similar prolonged debate over 
recognizing the Soviet Union. One camp saw great 
advantages, primarily in the expansion of trade; the 
other camp felt a moral defeat in recognizing a terroristic 
and untrustworthy regime. The actual effects of recogni- 
tion were less significant than expected. Nothing much 
changed in the trade picture; political clouds gathered 
time and again. The same will be true when Washington 
normalizes relations with Peking. A U.S. Embassy in 
Peking will serve the American people’s need for better 
information on Chinese affairs; it will help abate the 
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harmful China controversy between the United States 


and Britain; and, when the proper moment arrives, it 
will facilitate our rapprochement with pro-Americau 
trends and elements in the Far East. 

Another controversial UN issue could be settled 
simultaneously with the Chinese issue: admission of new 
members. The Soviet Union has vetoed the admission of 
new pro-Western nations unti! her satellites—and espe- 
cially Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania—are also ad- 
mitted. In addition to China, other Soviet candidates for 
membership are, or will be, Mongolia, Albania, North 
a total of nine. 


On the other hand, the Soviets are blocking the admis 


Korea, North Vietnam, East Germany 


sion of Austria, Ceylon, Eire, Finland, Italy. Jordan, 
Portugal, Japan, West Germany, South Korea, South 
Vietnam and several others. 

The present UN, with 60 members, has a secure pro- 
Western majority so long as the leading Western powers 
act in accord. The admission of 20 or 25 nations, most 
of them non-Communist, would change little in the nu- 
merical relationship between the two worlds. And if 
some of the more fictitious “sovereignties” (such as 
Outer Mongolia, which is simply a Soviet province) 
could be kept out, UN prestige would not suffer. Com- 
promise on this issue should not be difficult. 

More important, trade can be eased between the two 
worlds during the Long Detente. The present muliitude 
of restrictions and rigid controls is untenable over 4 
long period. Originating in World War II, fortified 
during the Korean War, these were part of a policy “on 
the eve of war.” By now, these restrictions and controls 
have provoked considerable ill-feeling among Western 
nations; they have spawned an illicit trade of formidable 
proportions; they wound the economy of Japan to cause 
substantial, and unnecessary, expense to the U.S. Treas 
ury. Now such restrictions and controls become absurd. 
While exports of arms to belligerents should continue to 
be controlled, there is otherwise no reason to restrict 
the free flow of goods between nations of different oriet 


tation. (To be concluded next week) 
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Politics, Heat and Baseball in Chicago 


CHICAGO 

HILE state executives attend- 
W ing the Governors conference 
here spoke of 1956, their Republican 
host busied himself preparing for 


1960. Illinois’s 


William G. Stratton is not unmind- 


youthful Governor 


ful of what appearance at a similar 
conference four years ago did for his 
Adlai_ E. 


Stratton seems satisfied to try for 


predecessor, Stevenson. 
a second term in Springfield next 
vear. He is young enough (41) to 
wait four years. But this was as good 
atime as any to impress his guests 
with his capacities for higher office. 
They could reflect, as they rode 
about in their limousines with their 
names on the license plates, upon 
his formidable vote-getting record. 
Mratton wins not only general elec- 
tions: he has several times been 
powerful enough to enter GOP pri- 
maries as an independent and beat 
out the organization candidate. 

In addition, he possesses a rsre 
ability to rise above matters of doc- 
trine. During his two terms in Con- 
gress he was a faithful Midwestern 
isolationist: but at the 1952 Presi- 
dential nominating convention he re- 
fused to go along with the bitter-end 
Taftites. This year he supported a 
liberal, ex-Democrat for Mayor of 
Chicago. As state treasurer he earned 
the sobriquet “Billy the Kid,” not 
only because of his youth but also 
because of the liberality with which 
he handled funds. As Governor he 
has compiled an impressive record: 
He has safeguarded the civil service 
achievements of the Stevenson admin- 
istration and has also won passage 
of legislative reapportionment. A 
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By Albert N. Votaw 


Midwesterner allied with the Old 
Guard who has shown he can ac- 
commodate himself to the Eastern 
wing of the party may have a big 
role when the unifying Eisenhower 
personality no longer dominates. 
The Governors descended upon 
Chicago in the wake of a heat wave 
that was considered oppressive even 
for these parts. Some 200,000 per- 
sons were reduced to sleeping out in 
the parks, and the newly built-up 





GOVERNOR STRATTON: FAR-SIGHTED? 


southwest section of the city ran 


out of water. Angry housewives 
stormed City Hall, crying that they 
could get water for toilets and sinks 
only between 2 a.m. and 4:30 a.m. 
and that their youngsters were get- 
ting sick from drinking soda pop. 
There was too much water when 
the heat broke—some three inches 
of rain in 24 hours. The downpour 
flooded viaducts and almost com- 


pletely stopped traffic in some sec- 


tions of the city. Chicago is cut by 
railroad overpasses; most of them 
are inadequately drained, so they 
are impassable after a heavy rain. 
Essentially the same thing happens 
after a snow storm. 

National civil defense authorities 
are so impressed with Chicago's traf- 
fic handling that they send experts to 
observe control the huge 
crowds at public gatherings. It’s just 


police 


as well they don’t come out for a 
rain storm: they would see how little 
it takes to cripple the city. 

(The vulnerability of transporta- 
tion is not the only problem facing 
civil defense officials. During Opera- 
tion Alert Chicago’s city government 
sped westward to a suburban retreat. 
Unfortunately, on that day the pre- 
vailing west winds shifted to the east. 
Had there actually been an atomic 
attack, these winds would have car- 
ried the fallout right out across the 
suburbs, wiping out the city fathers 
in the process.) 

After the weather, the most widely 
discussed phenomenon is the Chicago 
White Sox. Will they or won't they 
win the American League pennant? 
The last time they won was in 1919, 
a victory somewhat spoiled by the 
subsequent revelations of bribe tak- 
ing that exploded into the “Black 


‘Sox” scandal. This year’s Sox are 


a frustrating team to root for: Like 
the proverbial little girl, when they’re 
good, they’re very, very good: when 
they're bad, they’re horrid. 

To go with such a team, White Sox 
fans are given to strange and wild 
passions. Feelings ran so high against 
the hated New York Yankees that 
extra police were detailed to a recent 





series. A couple of years ago a detec- 
tive from homicide had the pleasure 
of watching games from the center 
field bleachers because of the anti- 
Semitic outbursts directed against 
one of the club’s relief pitchers when- 
ever he warmed up in the bull pen 
below. Umpires are said to feel that 
the jeering they receive en route to 
and from their dressing room is 
worse than at any other park in the 
country. 

Not only are the Sox drawing, but 


‘Shivercrats 


DALLAS 

‘i IS HARD to tell what is really 
happening in Texas politics. About 
the only clear thing to emerge so far 
is that the conservatives who for al- 
most six years have controlled the 
Texas Democratic party are divided, 
leaderless and confused. And _ the 
liberal wing, now in an excellent 
position to recapture the leadership 
it held until Governor Allan Shivers 
came along, appears incapable of 
capitalizing on conservative chaos. 
What seems to be developing is a 
trend toward moderation. Texas 
politics may be going into an era of 
comparative tranquility, something 
unheard of in the Lone Star State. 
The conservative schism runs 
deep. The surface result has been a 
move by Governor Shivers to put 
the Texas Democrats in a position of 
strength for next year’s Presidential 
convention. To do this, he has 
turned his back on Wright Morrow, 
ultra-conservative Houston attorney 
who has tried unsuccessfully since 
1952 to be seated as national com- 
mitteeman from Texas. National 
party leaders have rejected Morrow’s 
claim because he refused to back the 
Democratic candidate in 1952, Adlai 
Stevenson, and worked with Gover- 
nor Shivers to swing Texas behind 
President Eisenhower. For his pains, 


Morrow became the symbol of dis- 
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the North Side National League team, 
the Cubs, are making a surprisingly 
strong stand. Not that they need to 
win. Their following is so loyal that 
more than a million came to the 
park when the Cubs finished last. 
This loyalty makes it possible for the 
club to play only day games at home; 
owner P. K. Wrigley of chewing gum 
fame still clings to the quaint notion 
that baseball is an afternoon sport 
and has refused to install lights. 
Milwaukee, where the Braves oper- 


ate in what used to be the farther 
reaches of Cub territory, is also 
drawing an incredible average of 
27,000 fans a game despite a disap- 
pointing showing. Sox fans, however, 
like to patronize a winner. It looks 
as if they might have one this year, 
so they’re out in force, cursing the 
umpires and the players with prolific 
impartiality, getting drunk and pick- 
ing fights during the overly-long, hot 
double-headers, and filling their talk 
with dreams of glory. 


Indulge Second Thoughts 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


agreement between Texas and na- 
tional Democrats. 

Governor Shivers continued in 
office and as such remained the tit- 
ular head of the state party. In addi- 
tion, he strengthened his political 
power both through state appoint- 
ments and influencing the selection 
of the state Democratic executive 
committee. He appeared to be in 
harmonious agreement with Morrow. 

The Governor manifested little 
concern over the lack of liaison with 
the national Democratic organiza- 
tion. To effect some sort of official 
link between the national committee 
and Texas Democrats, a state ad- 
visory committee was set up by Steve 
Mitchell, then national party chair- 
man. Conservatives ignored the new 
group and the liberals quickly 
moved into the vacuum, giving the 
Shivers faction political ammunition 
by thus making it appear that the 
advisory committee had been a 
liberal scheme from the start. 

But politics, as always, began to 
follow some rather tortuous trails 
over the Texas plains. And now the 
trails have merged to come out in 
some strange territory. The Shivers- 
dominated state committee has de- 
clared the national committeeman 
post vacant, leaving Morrow out in 
the cold. The next move will be the 
selection of a committeeman who not 


only will be approved by the Gov- 
ernor, but must also meet the 
qualifications set up by Speaker of 
the House Sam Rayburn, who has 
emerged as the new strong man of 
Texas politics. Rayburn has worked 
quietly behind the scenes since 1952 
to patch up the split. Always a strong 
party man, he was the only major 
Texas Democrat to support Adlai 
Stevenson. The Speaker personally 
ran Stevenson’s campaign in Texas. 

For some time, Rayburn tended to 
his work in Washington, showing no 
more interest than any other good 
Texas Democrat in the party’s affairs 
back home. But a few months ago, 
signs began to appear indicating that 
his influence was being exerted to 
end the friction which had virtually 
set the Texas Democratic party apart 
from the national organization. Just 
what took place is still being debated 
by political observers here. But many 
commentators believe Rayburn began 
to call in some of his political 
obligations. In the 43 years since he 
went to Congress—at the beginning 
of the first Wilson Administration— 
Rayburn has done many favors for 
many Texans. Some of them are 
“big names” with much influence. 
Many of them happen to be among 
those who contributed politically and 
financially to the several Shivers 
statewide campaigns. 
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Like millions of lesser known Oriental Americans, Major Lee, Olympic diving champion 


and U.S. ambassador of good will, ran up against a wall of racial discrimination 


THE CASE OF SAMMY LEE 


STONISHING high-platform dives 
~ extolling the virtues of 
American democracy to Asiatics on 
behalf of the State Department are 
easy, pleasant maneuvers for Major 
Samuel Lee of the U.S. Army Medi- 
cal Corps. Sammy Lee is known 
widely as the high platform diving 
champion of the Olympic aquatic 
carnivals held at London in 1948 and 
at Helsinki in 1952. Winner of the 
James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy 
for 1953 as the “man who contrib- 
uted most to American amateur 
sports,” Dr. Lee recently completed 
a three month good-will tour of Asia 
and the Middle East, where he spoke 
to countless audiences on the oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by Orientals in the 
United States. 

But when Dr. Lee sought to buy a 
home in Garden Grove, 
County, California, where he plans 


Orange 


to set up practice after a 12 year 
stint in the army, he found himself 
plunged head first into a stone wall 
of racial discrimination. Embarrassed 
and disturbed, yet undaunted, the 
Korean-American diving champion 
and his pretty Chinese-American wife 
decided “to fight it, as a matter of 
principle.” As a graduate of Occi- 
dental College 2nd the University of 
Southern California Medical School, 
Lee claims that he belongs in Orange 
County, where he grew up and where 
he served his internship at the Or- 
ange County Hospital. 

Dr. Lee suspected that he was not 


a 





Reverend Rosert LEE, an authority 
in Chinese-American relations, teaches 
at the Union Theological Seminary. 
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By Robert Lee 


wanted in the Garden Grove com- 
munity, located near Santa Ana and 
just south of Los Angeles, after two 
abortive attempts to purchase a 
house. The first attempt was a $12,- 
000 house in a Garden Grove tract 
known as “Anaheim Village Home 
Fair.” After showing many houses 
to the Lees, the salesman finally ad- 
mitted his fear that a sale to a non- 
white family might cause him to lose 
his job. “Sorry, Doctor,” he said, 
“but I just don’t have the nerve to 
sell it to you.” 

The second attempt involved a 
$27,000 house which the Lees agreed 
to buy. This was situated in a tract 
of custom built houses, ironically 
called “Lee Lane.” The offer was 
rescinded by the real estate seller 
after consultation with the prospec- 
tive neighbors. The neighbors felt 


that “people should live with their 
own kind,” or that “others who are 
undesirable would come in, although 
Dr. Lee himself is all right.” The 
seller feared devaluation of his prop- 
erty. 

The case of Sammy Lee is similar 
to the celebrated Sing Sheng case of 
1951. In that incident, too, Orientals 
were seeking to purchase a home in 
“all white” neighborhood tracts; the 
same type of rationalizations and 
fears were expressed by prospective 
neighbors and sellers. Sing Sheng 
was a former Chinese Nationalist 
Army intelligence officer and inter- 
preter. He and his Chinese-American 
wife were threatened by their new 
neighbors in the Southwood commu- 
nity of South San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Not easily intimidated, Sheng 


first sought to reason with his 





MAJOR LEE (RIGHT) AND FRIEND: GARDEN GROVE OBJECTED 








antagonists. Then, having faith in 
democracy, he proposed a commu- 
nity ballot. The results—174 “objec- 
tions,” 28 “no objections,” and 14 
“no opinion” votes—were stoically 
accepted by the Shengs. 

The widespread publicity given to 
these two isolated cases of housing 
discrimination against Orientals 
should not conceal the fact that lit- 
erally hundreds of “Harry Watana- 
bes” and “John Chins” 


with negative results when they seek 


are faced 


housing outside the confines of Ori- 
ental ghetto communities. Their 
cases, however, are not brought into 
the glaring light of publicity: they 
suffer from a covert and more insidi- 
ous type of discrimination. 

Housing on a full and equal basis 
is the central problem facing Orien- 
tals; it has serious consequences for 
future patterns of segregation among 
them. In the case of the Chinese, the 
Chinatowns” of the 


tourist-attracting type which rest on 


“decline of 


an economic base is a pervasive fact. 
As Chinese-Americans move out of 
the Chinatowns in our large cities, 
however, they do not disperse freely 
but seem to form new residential 


Chinatowns in suburban areas. 


In these new Chinese communities 


segregated _ institutions (Chinese 
churches, language schools, grocery 
stores, etc.) emerge to meet the de- 
mands of the new segregated commu- 
nities. This pattern is enhanced by 
real estate agents or sellers creating 
a market for Chinese buyers in se- 
lected areas, the “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” or covenant among real estate 
sellers to refuse the sale of certain 
properties to non-Caucasians, the 
fear on the part of Oriental families 
that they will not be welcomed in 
non-Oriental neighborhoods, and the 
expressed desire to live among Ori- 
entals for social and _ recreational 
reasons. 

The problem of housing is height- 
ened by the fact that Orientals gen- 
erally assume a passive attitude with 
respect to their constitutional rights 
and liberties. As one prominent Ori- 
ental clergyman contends, “We are 
prone to the hard earned 
fruits of 


minority groups fight the battles for 


accept 
equality, but let other 
justice and equality.” This springs 
from the fact that Orientals do not 
want to seem offensive and dread 
nothing more than to cause trouble 
or create a public scene. This reac- 





SONG FOR A DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS 


Though it be thin as tissue, 


This much at least is clear: 


You’ve got to have an issue 


In an election year. 


You’ve got to have dissension, 


If you would run a race. 


There is no new invention 


To take an issue’s place. 


You’ve got to have an issue 


Or else you're in a fix. 


Think up one, or we'll miss you 


In 1956. 


—Richard Armeur 
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tion is perhaps due partially to the 
historical restrictions and _persecu- 
tions heaped upon Orientals on the 
West Coast, and partially to the natu- 
ral inhibitions and non-aggressive- 
ness in relationship to members of 
the out-group. 

Thus Orientals _ still 


attitude of the guest in a stranger's 


assume the 


house, despite the fact that many are 
second, third, and fourth generation 
Americans. Moreover, there are no 
protest organizations equivalent to 
the NAACP, Urban League, or Anti- 
Defamation League to champion the 
Oriental’s cause. The Japanese Amer- 
ican Citizens League is by design an 
action-oriented organization, — but 
apart from the personal activities of 
its national lobbyist in Washington, 
D.C., the JACL on the regional and 
local levels is merely a social and 
recreational club. This judgment is 
even more accurate with respect 
to the Chinese American Citizens 
Alliance. 

Without organizational support or 
leadership, it takes either a promi- 
nent individual like Sammy Lee or 
an unusual “activist” like Sing Sheng 
to call public attention to the diffi 
culties facing Orientals who wish to 
select freely their own places of resi- 
dency. 

As in the Sing Sheng case, Sammy 
Lee has already received hundreds 
of home offers in all parts of the 
country. Many prominent public off- 
cials and physicians have _ issued 
statements and have risen to his sup- 
port. Even local service clubs like 
the Rotary, Kiwanis, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce have joined the 
act. West Coast newspapers have been 
letters and tele- 
phone calls expressing indignation. 


bombarded with 


In a sense, democracy has been vin- 
dicated, and the Diving Doctor can 
continue lecturing to Asiatics for the 
State Department in good faith. Yet 
the crucial question was posed by 
Dr. Paul Ohlinger, one of Sammy 
Lee’s new Southern California col- 
leagues, “But what if he were some 
one just named Joe Blow—or Joe 


Wong?” 
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Notes on the House Committee's probe of entertainers 


THE FOLLIES 
IN FOLEY SQUARE 


By Walter K. Lewis 


WO LAWYERS with water pitchers 
ind the show in Foley Square 
lat month when the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities held 
its investigation of Communist infil- 
tration in the entertainment industry. 
Leonard Boudin, formerly with the 
Jeflerson School, and Martin Pop- 
per of the National Lawyers Guild, 
who represented most of the un- 
friendly witnesses, apparently hoped 
to drown out the proceedings: Just 
as committee counsel was about to 
begin the interrogation, almost in- 
variably they would slowly pour 
waler into a paper cup and swallow 
it with various facial gestures. Often 
the witnesses joined them. This con- 
siderably slowed the proceeding. 

Boudin employed another piece of 
“Mr. Chair- 
man,” he would bellow at Congress- 
man Francis E. Walter, “order the 


delaying “business.” 


photographers to cease taking pic- 
tures!” A few minutes after the ques- 
tioning was under way, he would 
again complain about the photogra- 
phers. And when counsel Frank H. 
Tavenner Jr. seemed to be weaken- 
ing the witness, Boudin would shout: 
“Mr. Chairman, I can still hear those 
clicking sounds of the cameras!” 
From the outset it was obvious 
that the committee had not prepared 
thoroughly for the New York hear- 
ings. It did not present its evidence 
effectively and there was the constant 
monotony of the committee counsel 
and members fencing with witnesses 
a they invoked various sections of 
the Constitution to avoid answering 
pertinent questions. Very little of the 
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Communist-front records of those 
called was read into the record. 

It seemed that the committee was 
attempting to uncover a Communist 
caucus in the theatrical industry. 
The witnesses, on the other hand, 
were using the occasion to attack 
Aware, Inc., a group of theatrical 
and non-theatrical persons concerned 
with Communist infiltration in the 
entertainment industry. They never 
refuted the accusation that branded 
them as members of the Communist 
underground; consistently they used 
words like “stool pigeon,” black- 
list” and “inquisition.” 

John Randolph, one of the early 
witnesses who shouted “blacklist” be- 
fore, during and after getting on the 
stand, took about 15 minutes to give 
the committee his employment rec- 
ord since his name appeared in Red 
Channels and Counterattack. Martin 
Wolfson, another witness who cried 
“blacklist,” conceded that he had 
been with South Pacific from the be- 
ginning of its run some years ago 
until its recent closing. “The average 
actor,” Wolfson told the committee. 
“earns $600 a year.” He then went 
on to complain that his appearance 
before the committee had cost him 
$1,200 because he lost three weeks 
work with the St. Louis Opera Com- 
pany. 

All this was designed to discredit 
the committee and establish a legal 
beachhead to kill it once and for all. 
A prominent member of the legal 
battery brought in by the witnesses 
admitted to me that every word of 
testimony and every committee deci- 


sion will be made a legal test. The 
decision of the American Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists, to 
expel or otherwise punish members 
who do not cooperate with legisla- 
tive committees, will also be tested 
in the courts. 

Ironically, a witness who exposed 
members of the Screen Actors and 
Writers Guild who had formed a cau- 
cus to keep anti-Communists out of 
work, is still blacklisted. He has not 
been rewarded with contracts, as 
some of those defending the John 
Randolphs and Martin Wolfsons have 
claimed. Thus, while some of those 
subpoenaed have not risen to great 
heights in the profession, their in- 
fluence has been strongly felt on the 
floor of AFTRA or Actors’ Equity. 

The testimony of George Hall. who 
broke the monotony of uncooperative 
witnesses, gave aid and comfort to 
civil libertarians. Inside the cham- 
ber he refused to give the names of 
former party members for fear of 
hurting them. Outside he refused to 
elaborate on his testimony. 

Overall, the investigation was not 
a travesty on civil liberties, as the 
Communist press and sympathizers 
would have us believe. Nor was 
ultra- 
reactionaries, as some of those who 


it a jubiiant occasion for 


attended a rally sponsored by Alli- 
ance, Inc., would have us think. 

The feeling at the press table. even 
among those who were mildly sym- 
pathetic with the witnesses and their 
professional futures, was that they 
helped brand themselves as apologists 
for the Kremlin. No evidence that 
the committee could have offered 
could have made their role in the 
entertainment industry clearer. Their 
attorneys, too, seemed more intent on 
carrying out the mandates of the 
National Lawyers Guild than those 
of the U.S. Constitution. More im- 
portant, the hearings clearly showed 
that a militant democratic group was 
needed in AFTRA to prevent the 
balky witnesses from turning their 
self-styled martyrdom 
into a victory for V. J. Jerome and 
the other cultural commissars. 


momentary 
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West Germany’s preoccupation with material prosperity, 


and the lack of national consciousness, make one wonder : 


DO THE GERMANS 
WANT TO BE 


UNIFIED? 


By Melvin J. Lasky 





Melvin J. Lasky (above), 
who has lived in Germany 
since 1945, is editor of 
Der Monat. This article is 
adapted from a report to 
the Bulletin of the For- 
eign Policy Association. 





BERLIN 
0 THE Germans want to be uni. 
fied? The question would seem 
to be an extraordinary one. In a 
age of revived nationalism, how 
could there be any doubt—least of 
all in Germany where the sense of 
unity has often been so mystical and 
intense—that a people should want 
to live together in a common state 
form? 

Yet German no less than for 
eign observers have been puzzling for 
years now over the strange phenome. 
non of a missing centrifugal force in 
postwar German development. It is 
not merely the harsh centripetal deci- 
sion made by the Allies which divided 
the defeated Reich into Eastern and 
Western Zones and isolated the capi- 
tal of Berlin in the middle. Some. 
thing more is involved than the sin- 
ple acceptance on the part of the 
defeated of an enforced national dis 
integration. 

Do the Germans have a genuine 
and burning sense of national cohe- 
siveness? Do they want reunification 
“above all else”? Does the West 
German Bundesrepublik look more 
to friends and allies in the Wes 
than to the “Briidern und Schwes- 
tern” in the Sovietized Eastern areas’ 
The problem, as paradoxical and 
puzzling as it may sound to those 
nurtured on clichés about the Tew: 
tonic mind and soul, is a real one 
nonetheless. 

Astounding theses have been put 
forth in an effort to explain it. They 
range from the dark (but unfortu- 
nately popular) suspicion that the 
aged Bundeskanzler of the Bonn Re 
public feels more closely attached to 
the Rhine, the Vatican and Catholic 
neighbors than to Wittenberg beyond 
the Elbe—to the notion that Ger- 
many was never “truly a nation” and 
that the present dividing line some 
how matches the natural distinctions, 
cultural and ethnological as well # 
religious, which have marked the 
Germans in their history. 

Whatever the explanation, the fac! 
remains that the main body of the 
German people, as embodied in the 
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50-millioned West German state, has 
been very far from exhibiting those 
qualities of national loyalty and pa- 
triotic passion which one associates 
with the struggles for unity in the 
nineteenth century and with the more 
recent enthusiasms of nationalist Ré- 
sistance movements. Even in the So- 
viet Zone, now also converted into a 
“sovereign state” known as the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, the mood 
of the millions is less one of longing 
for the Reich, for a sense of national 
togetherness. than of simple libera- 
tion from an oppressive Communist 
dictatorship. 

One of the first books published in 
post-Hitler Germany (by the distin- 
guished Heidelberg sociologist Alfred 
Weber) was called Abschied von der 
bisherigen Geschichte, and there was 
indeed a farewell to the patterns of 
the German historic past involved in 
the gigantic catastrophe of 1945. 
Something snapped—something more 
than mere buildings burned out. In 
the ten years which have elapsed, 
much, it is true, has been normal- 
ized. There has been “the economic 
miracle” of recovery and prosperity; 
there has been the establishment of 
stable and independent governmental 
institutions; there is a certain pride 
about German currency notes, the 
Volkswagen’s export records, and 
Fritz Walter’s world-champion soc- 
cer team. But something is missing: 
Deutschland is missing. 

One senses the troubled concern 
everywhere. Governmental officials in 
Bonn whip up desperate programs 
to stimulate in the population a sense 
of national feeling. The youth does 
not seem to respond at all to the 
pathos of “Fatherland.” Berlin, a 
hundred miles behind the Iron Cur- 
lain, is perfunctorily recognized as 
the traditional capital and is given 
some help and encouragement as “a 
brave city,” but the Reichstag, even 
after five years of promises, still lies 
in ruins and the Berliners are ad- 
Monished to 


Prussianism. 


refrain from noisy 


It is in this strange context of emo- 
Honal withdrawal that current discus- 
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sions about the reunification of Ger- 
many need to be set. On one level, of 
course, it is an elementary unprob- 
lematic yes-and-no proposition. There 
is hardly anybody (apart, possibly, 
from a handful of Bavarian monarch- 
ists) who is “against” reunification: 
everbody is “for unity.” But it is 
noteworthy that only four years ago, 
in response to a public-opinion in- 
quiry, only 18 per cent thought that 
national unity was “the most impor- 
tant problem.” The major preoccu- 
pation was economics, the standard 
of living, and very little, I think, in 
contemporary Germany can _ be 
grasped without reckoning with the 
psychological revolution of material- 
ism which this frenetically acquisitive 
society has undergone. So it is only 
understandable when from the Soviet 
Zone come the bitter charges against 
their “saturated West-German breth- 
ren who are afraid we will depress 
their standard of living,” and when 
from the handful of national-minded 
German intellectuals come jeremiads 
against a society, “nay a stockhold- 
’ captivated by profits, 
new automobiles and sea-shore vaca- 


ing company, 


tions. 

No, there is no radical overwhelm- 
ing impetus to national reunification. 
There is much patriotism, some sin- 
cere, some perfunctory: there is con- 
siderable resentment against Rus- 
sians and East German Communists 
(if mostly without revolutionary 
élan); there is the mildly vivifying 
daydream of how attractive it might 
be to have all this and Saxony and 
Mecklenburg too. But there is also a 
substantial psychological and socio- 
logical readiness to accept (or at 
least to bear with) the unfortunate 
status quo as “Schicksal,” as un- 
avoidable, irreparable destiny in our 
time. 

It is precisely this situation which 
has made possible the stable major- 
ity and even popularity which Dr. 
Adenauer’s policies have enjoyed. 
From the Socialist opposition and 
from the scathing pens of most of 
the prominent editorial writers and 
columnists of the German press, the 


Chancellor has had to take unending 
abuse to the effect that he “does not 
really want” a unified Germany, that 
his Europapolitik is a flight from na- 
tional urgencies, that his alliance 
with the NATO partners is a capitu- 
lation to the foreign policies of other 
powers (especially France and Eng- 
land) whose national interests are 
held to be best served by a rump- 
Germany in the service of general 
Western defense. 

These charges and arguments fre- 
quently muddy the waters of German 
“public opinion,” but not more than 
that. The Chancellor has insisted on 
patience, allied strength, and more 
patience, as the safest and surest 
course toward unity. Any other pol- 
icy—e.g., a defenseless neutralized 
Reich, without American protection 
and within clutching distance of the 
armored claws of the Russian Bear 
—strikes the man-in-the-Strasse as a 
nerve-wracking and terrifying risk, 
for which he just hasn’t the stomach. 
He has lost so much, and so often. 
“Jetzt liegen wir richtig”—for the 
first time in generations the German 
citizen is enjoying peace, prosperity, 
and powerful friends. He wants noth- 
ing to endanger this. 

Whatever new prospects and per- 
spectives open up in the post-Geneva 
period, this, I suggest, will continue 
to be the basic West German point 
of departure. There are, to be sure, 
neutralists in Germany, proponents 
of special “deals with Moscow,” dip- 
lomatists and militarists who dream 
of the days of Rapallo and von 
Seeckt; and there are also impatient 
patriots who feel that Germany has 
to live as a whole, as a nation, even 
if it means living dangerously (“and 
in a world full of atomic arsenals, 
what is not dangerous”). But it would 
take a drastic psychological upset, a 
revolution of adventurism, for such 
reckless prophets to be able to appeal 
effectively to the majority of the mil- 
lions who are persuaded that Konrad 
Adenauer’s watchword of conser- 
vative caution is the real guarantor 
of their own, and West Germany’s, 
liberty and well-being. 
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The ‘deep freeze’ may be our downfall 


THE COOL 
APPROACH 


By Richard L. Schoenwald 


the Ice Age come back? What is it? What are these 


symptoms? Life and the way to live it have changed 


aaa 1s chilling us. We shiver and shake. Has 


vastly since the war. Once, in a time that seems separated 
from us now by centuries, one could get excited. En- 
thusiasm was not considered peculiar to the young or 
the crank. Its warmth ran through the nation, from ball 
parks to concert halls, stopping on the way at bars, 
radio stations and magazine stands. 

We are cooling off now. Fervor has come to mean 
fever: that means sickness, which is bad and must be 
avoided. Prevention consists of a long stay under wet 
blankets specially designed to dampen the spirit. The 
result is coolness. It is an ironic disease, the fruit of 
prevention run wild. Today it is not polite to care more 
than a little. Having a passion means being immoral. 
Zealous devotion, long and actively shown, must spring 
from a twisted subversive mentality. The carefully mod- 
erated voice, the artfully modulated conscience go well 
with the fashionably restrained clothes everyone wears. 

Coolness reaches everywhere. Nothing is sacred: not 
even our food escapes. For a short time after the war, we 
rejoiced because pizza and other exoticisms were hotly 
different. The happiness did not last long. All of us 
fell into a gigantic deep freeze, and there we munch 
machined meals. Why cook? One can foresee kitchens 
without stoves. A single, small unit will heat up the 
contents of packages and chill bottles for babies. 

Politically we are just as cool, far cooler than 
Coolidge’s sloganeers could ever have imagined. Poli- 
ticians congratulate each other on the sweetness of 
today’s speech and yesterday’s debate. Political scientists 
assure us that the moderates have triumphed. A new 
kind of politics has been born, one still concerned with 
who gets what and who does what to whom, but reason- 
ableness and restraint rule on all sides. We all pretty 
much agree on fundamentals, don’t we? 





Richard L, SCHOENWALD, an instructor in history at Wes- 
leyan University, has written for numerous magazines. 


It is no accident that, in the scurry to bury any points 
of contention, the conservatives have been resurrected. 
A torrent of books, some even by scholars, praise their 
name. There must be something in the conservative 
position, we say. We wonder what it is. We ought to 
know: It is coolness. Conservatives make a faith out of 
having no very great faith. They become moderately 
aroused over not being aroused at all. That is the way 
all right-thinking people act, they maintain. Thus it is 
good and proper that we harken to the message of Burke 
and Viereck, that we may be heartened by them. 

The intellectuals have been busy rehearshing their 
parts as Rip Van Winkles—before the awakening. One 
had no right to demand that they speak up. shout, 
scream, had one? The intellectuals were teaching and 
writing and watching TV. They were not betraying their 
calling. No investigating committee would cite them for 
contempt. They acquiesced, and they had no contempt 
any more, not even for themselves. 

They considered the age. The kids were going to hell, 
but they always were. The A-bomb or the H-bomb or any 
bomb labeled by any letter might bring devastation, but 
consider the Thirty Years War. That had been pretty 
had, statistically considered, but Europe came back. Con- 
sider Toynbee, too, and watch your overenthused tongue: 
Civilizations come and go. and one can only stay cool. 

Those who knew the history of music appraised “cool” 
jazz impressively. Stravinsky had come to Birdland. Dave 
Brubeck was bringing Milhaud to the millions. Tartness 
of texture and newness in rhythm spoke well for cre- 
ativity, a trait favored by intellectuals in rating men and 
deeds. The intellectuals and their parasites forgot to 
notice the peculiar t.enzy “cool” music evoked. Its fans 
acted happy about not being happy. The vehemence with 
which they denied that they were having a good time, 
or would want to have a good time, suggests pathology. 
We know the disease: Its name is coolness. 

History’s records have carried its symptoms before. 
The preacher in Ecclesiastes knew that marvels and 
failures totaled up only to vanity. The wisdom which 
resulted had an utter simplicity: Stay cool. This senti- 
ment runs through the centuries because human existence 
must contain defeats and accomplishments short of in- 
tentions. Yet men before us. beaten once, hoped and tried 
again. They did not cut their goals in the desperate hope 
of cutting their losses. Nothing ventured, nothing gained. 
they said, and so they ventured. Nothing ventured. 
nothing can be lost, we say. so stay cool. 

Why is this? We look in our mirrors, search our faces 
and reflect on what we have been through. The wars. the 
depression, the bombs. the uncertain prospering have 
aged us. We know too well what they say to us: Stay 
cool. Whatever you envision and sweat for may very 
well, very soon evaporate. The final heat will wither 
coolness, but in the meantime there is no other way te 
get by in a shaky world. 
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Most often, we do not admit that we trim our dreams 
to avoid being hurt by the daytime realities from which 
they come and in which they must be worked out. In- 
dead. we describe ourselves as searching for maturity. 
To be mature means to be calm, certain of the moderate 
ends we want, composedly unflagging in pursuing them. 
Shelves of how-to-be-mature books entomb our belief. 
If we are perplexed we ask, and the voice of Dr. Peale 
drips out reassuringly. If we search, we find. We discover 
that everything comes with Time, which brings all things 
to all men. Most questions can be made trite if they are 
phrased coolly enough. Some questions are better left 
urasked. Such are the meanings maturity holds for us. 

Keeping cool, we feel secure. We can hold on to our- 
selves. the only relatively immovable objects in a world 
that might disappear in a flash. We might go too, but 
we find this hard to concede. We imagine ourselves as 
unshakable. It is other people and what they do which 
makes our lives so changeable and irritatingly unpredic- 
table. To make them stand still, to force them to be as 
cool as we are, we devise measures for producing and 
maintaining security. 

We fancy that measures concerned with security out- 
side our skins will not only save those skins, but bring 
inner tranquility as well. Clearly an external danger of 
the utmost seriousness does exist. It has existed, and 
there are no signs that it will go away and let us be. 
We have responded; we have mobilized to meet stress. 
In our turmoil, we cannot ponder the words of the endo- 
crinologist Hans Selye, who observes that resistance to 
stress can turn into a disease and finally produce death. 
The paradox would overwhelm us if we took it into con: 
sideration. We are so concerned with doing something to 
keep the enemy and our own doubts out there, away from 
us, that we are losing our sense of adequacy. If a tactic 
keeps things quiet, it stays. 

Coolness is not just a figurative disease. Coolness truly 
does have something to do with the way we function. 
If we keep cool, we don’t get hot and sweaty. We put 
less energy into doing, thinking and feeling than we 
might if we were not so determined to stay cool. Getting 
hot and staying hot take more out of us than we can give 
for very long. We still occasionally heat up. We get mad, 
and we fall in love, and once in a while we have an 
extra-large project under way. We can still feel a little 
of what getting hot means: but unlike atomic reactors, 
we can't make unlimited energy. Coolness, then, stands 
between us and running down. 

There is something to be said for the cool approach, 
but we refuse to believe that anything might be said 
against it. Having closed our minds, we cannot see the 
ways in which coolness indicates a new shape for 
American living. This shape did not arise because we 
are Wiser or more mature or more righteous than our 
fathers. Cool living results from that “here today, gone 
omorrow” feeling, from the pain of the burnt adult 
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which teaches him to shun ambition’s flames, .and from 
other things, one of them being that most people now 
have about enough money. The eye, the ear, the palate, 
the itching fingers never grow wholly sated. On balance, 
though, the masses do pretty well. In fact, they seem to 
have just about disappeared, at least as objects for 
serious political concern or as political actors them- 
selves. The deals most people care about have nothing 
to do with TR. FDR, or HST: they are not fair, square 
or new, except when samba challenges canasta. 

Cool living stems also from the experience of a genera- 
tion with less urgent political affairs. That, after all, is a 
pleasant and lucky kind of experience. It means saving 
energy: You don’t have to get excited any longer about 
minimum wages. You can, in your sport clothes and 
sport car, contemplate with an easy mind and full 
stomach the joys of a guaranteed annual wage. Promise 
fills the future. The crowd may be made up of lonely 
men and women, but they have more space in which to 
breathe because many pressures have fallen and incomes 
have risen. They can seek and they may discover places 
and ways to overcome loneliness. 

The whole level at which life is carried on has been 
reduced several notches from its heights in the Thirties 
and Forties. We have been so busy hymning coolness 
that we have forgotten how moderately our politics have 
run historically. We need Louis Hartz and his recent 
Liberal Tradition in America to remind us. As a nation 
we are different; as a people we are not like the others. 

Before we conclude that our salvation will last eternal- 
ly. we should consider how cool we can get. We have to 
continue upholding security; we fear subversion and we 
abhor the image of defeat. We have been finding a new 
way of living. We are letting a scheme of existence arise. 
We are good Burkeans. perhaps too good. 

Men in arctic wastes fear most that easy giving in to 
sleep which makes them halt, lie down, and never rise 
again. The cold claims its victims silently, playing on 
their bodies to increase its toll. We may grow so chilled 
that we can never warm up again. Even now warmth 
seems so lacking in people that it more and more ap- 
pears on psychiatrists’ lists of ten top virtues. 

We want to believe, like Adam in the movie East of 
Eden, that you can keep anything long enough if you 
can keep it cool enough. Souls present problems a little 
unlike those of lettuce, though. The danger lurks far off, 
but some day we will have to face it. We will then have 
had some more good years. We will have become 
toughened. Like the troops we send to the polar reaches, 
we will think we know how to live with coolness. 

By then the hour for turning back may have passed. 
We will have found a life that is imperturbable, unfeel- 
ing, mindless, though not without its peculiar advantages. 
In our well-mannered hastening towards this future, we 
will simply have made the error coolness enables every- 
one to make: mistaking death for life. 








WHERE the NEWS ENDS 
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MONG THE last books I| read be- 

fore taking off on a trip to 
Europe were two works of authentic 
scholarship and challenging content 
on the Far East: China Under Com- 
munism: The First Five Years, by 
Richard L. Walker (Yale, $4.50), 
and Japan’s Decision to Surrender, 
by Robert J. C. Butow (Stanford, 
$4.00). 

Professor Walker, of Yale Univer- 
sity, has pieced together with amaz- 
ing skill and diligence the story of 
what has been happening in Red 
China. Mr. Butow concentrates on a 
smaller, but critical historical theme: 
the circumstances of the Japanese 
decision to 1945. 
Walker is able to use Chinese sources 
at first-hand and Butow is a trained 
Japanese scholar. Both authors are 
therefore versed in Oriental printed 
material which is a closed book to 
most Western commentators. 

Walker is already known to New 
LEADER readers for his carefully doc- 
umented demonstration of the bias 
in Owen Lattimore’s editorship of 
Pacific Affairs (“Lattimore and the 
IPR,” NL, March 31, 1952]. The 
validity of this exposure cannot be 
affected by cries of “smear” and 
“ordeal by slander.” It was final and 
unanswerable. 


surrender in 


In the same thorough and scholar- 
ly fashion, Walker examines the 
record of Chinese Communist rule, 
relying on a well balanced variety of 
sources, These include Chinese Com- 
munist newspapers and magazines 
(which often contain material which 
is suppressed in Peking’s English- 
language propaganda), personal in- 
terviews with escaped Chinese, and 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


| Two Challenging 
Ei Books on Asia 


the excellent comprehensive studies 
of the U.S. Consulate in Hong Kong. 

The result is a picture of the Chi- 
nese Communist regime that is un- 
rivaled in authority and detail. It is 
a harsh, bleak picture of a system 
which has killed millions, consigned 
millions more to slave labor, which 
lets Chinese at home starve while it 
exports rice and other foodstuffs to 
finance ambitious schemes of indus- 
trial and military development, 
which has developed the infamous 
practice of “brain-washing” into an 
instrument of government and forces 
its subjects to spy on each other on 
a gigantic scale. No wonder Hong 
Kong is bursting at the seams with 
refugees. No wonder that three-quar- 
ters of the Chinese war prisoners in 
Korea refused repatriation. 

It would be pleasant to believe that 
such a monstrous regime carries the 
seeds of its own speedy downfall. 
But Walker is not optimistic on this 
point. He spells out the elaborate 
system of controls that hem in the 
individual Chinese on every side and 
bar organized resistance. 

There is little comfort in this sol- 
idly reasoned book for those who 
look forward to driving a wedge be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Red 
China. As Walker writes, “In their 
first five years in power there was 
not a single instance discernible to 
the outside world when the Mao 
regime failed to extend support and 
allegiance to the USSR.” 

Red China is dependent on the 
Soviet Union for political forms and 
ideas, for military and economic aid. 
With unconscious irony, Soviet ad- 
visers in China are known by the 


officially sponsored term lao-ta-ko, 
“Big Brother.” Although the subject 
of U.S. policy toward China since 
the Communist take-over is touched 
on incidentally, there is a full bill of 
particulars about the outrageous 
treatment of foreigners in China. 
Professor Walker’s work seems 
likely to become a standard history 
of the first five years of Red rule 
in China. It is an invaluable anti- 
dote to propaganda for a soft atti- 
tude toward the Peking tyranny. 
The most interesting point in Mr. 
Butow’s careful examination of the 
events which led up to the Japanese 
surrender is the evidence of a second 
grave failure of the U.S. Government 
to take advantage of our cracking of 
the Japanese code. The first was the 
failure to send adequate warning to 
the commanders at Pearl Harbor, de- 
spite the mounting evidence from 
decoded Japanese messages that a 
Japanese blow was in the making. 
By the same means, through de- 
coded messages from the Japanese 
Foreign Minister to the Japanese 
Ambassador in Moscow, the highest 
U.S. authorities knew in July 1945 


that Japan was appealing through [ 


Moscow for a face-saving device for 
surrender. It was within the power 
of the United States to forestall So- 
viet entrance into the Far Eastern 
war and to obviate the necessity for 
using atomic bombs. This opportu- 
nity was muffed. It was one of those 
situations in history when weeks and 
even days were important. As Profes- 
sor Edwin Reischauer says in a brief, 
thoughtful introduction: 

“Significant changes in the post 
war world would have resulted even 
from a shift in the date of surrender 
by two weeks one way or the other 
—hefore the atom bombs and the 
Soviet entrance into the war or after 
the Russian armies had penetrated 
further into the Far East and Japan 
had irreparably de- 
stroyed.” 

It is the greatest historical merit 
of Mr. Butow’s work that he shows 
with precise documentation how this 
opportunity was offered—in vain 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 





HICKS 


N AN interview recently published in the New York 

Times Book Review, Sloan Wilson makes some inter- 
esting comments on his own work and the work of 
others. He says, for instance, that he is wrestling with 
“the false correlation between pessimism and art.” “I 
started out by writing pessimistic stories (for the New 
Yorker) till I got fed up. I began to question the reality 
of it.” In his new novel, The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit, Mr. Wilson, after showing his hero’s struggles to 
choose between integrity and success, lets him have 
both, and this has led a number of critics to raise 
their eyebrows. But Mr. Wilson defends the happy end- 
ing: “These are, we forget, pretty good times. Yet too 
many novelists are still writing as if we were back in 
the depression years.” 

Not having read The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, | 
can't say whether I agree with Mr. Wilson or with his 
critics about the conclusion of the novel, but I do have 
a degree of sympathy with his feeling that our time is 
not quite so badly out of joint as many writers have pro- 
claimed it to be. Our era, to be sure, is full of tragic 
occurrences, just as all past eras have been, but in 
important ways these are, as Wilson says, pretty good 
times. A society that can provide a high standard of liv- 
ing for almost its entire population doesn’t seem to me 
to be exactly a failure. 

What the critical novelists argue, of course, is that we 
are paying too high a price for what we are getting. 
They differ somewhat in saying what the price is, but 
most of them agree that a major evil of our civilization 
is conformity. Alan Harrington may now be added to the 
list of those who make this indictment, and his satire, 
The Revelations of Dr. Modesto (Knopf, $3.50), is a 
pointed and amusing contribution to the literaure of dis- 
content. 

The story goes like this: Hal Hingham, a misfit, a fail- 
ure as a life insurance salesman and as a lover, reads the 
advertisement of a Dr. Modesto and sends $7 for his 
pamphlet. The pamphlet, telling him how to be exactly 
like everyone else, transforms his personality. The trans- 
formation is so great that Hal, disregarding Modesto’s 
warning against excellence of any kind, becomes madly 
Successful in selling insurance. This plunges him into all 
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By Granville Hicks 


Alan Harrington, Gerald Brace Show 
Good Novels Need Not Be Pessimistic 


sorts of difficulties, psychological and practical, and at 
last he flees for solace to the great doctor himself, only to 
make a surprising discovery. 

The core of the book is the pamphlet Hal sends for, 
“The Confessions of Dr. Modesto,” with its climax in the 
doctor’s exposition of his doctrine of Centralism. 
Modesto writes: 

“1. Since your self grates on others, and makes you 
miserable, get rid of it. 

“2. In our society, in our time, it does not pay to be 
yourself. People Jaugh at you and call you strange— 
even if it was your father’s fault. 

“3. Look around you, and see who is the happy man. 
He is the one Just Like Everybody Else. ‘Oh, so that is 
the way to be?’ you ask, and I say, yes, that is the 
way you and I must be.” 

The pamphlet continues with 27 more points offering 
a technique for conformity. What Mr. Harrington has in 
mind—the blurb makes this explicit—is the concept of 
the other-directed person as discussed by David Riesman 
in The Lonely Crowd. But Dr. Modesto goes beyond Dr. 
Riesman. The other-directed person, as Riesman describes 
him, wants to be like the other members of what Ries- 
man calls his peer group. Modesto, on the other hand, 
instructs his disciples in the art of being, in an even 
more literal sense than St. Paul’s, all things to all men. 
And this, as Hal Hingham discovers, is a revolutionary 
technique. 

The strange thing is that, as Hal proceeds on his way, 
guided by Dr. Modesto’s advice, he does not find himself 
mingling with conformists but, on the contrary, with 
individualists of the most assertive sort. They are not 
intelligent individualists, heaven knows; they are a long 
way from what Riesman calls autonomy; but they do 
not conform. There are sub-rational intransigents, vulgar 
egoists, cheap cynics, but no conformists. 

Mr. Harrington, in short, has failed to make the point 
he wants to make. But I think that, in a symbolic way, 
he has come closer to the truth than he would have if he 
had made it. In our rapidly changing society, as Riesman 
has discerned, there is a great deal of bewilderment about 
standards of behavior, and most people some of the time 
and many people most of the time get along by doing as 
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ard of living has given people, especially people of the 
so-called working classes, opportunities to indulge their 


tastes and preferences such as they have never had be- 
fore. And I believe that, more than Harrington realizes, 
perhaps even more than Riesman realizes, they are tak- 
ing advantage of their opportunities. 

But | am letting my quarrel with a literary tendency 
obscure a warm admiration for Mr. Harrington’s book. 
Up to a point, surely, he is right, and what he is satiriz- 
ing deserves to be satirized. Moreover, he has a lively 
imagination and a feeling for character, and it’s prob- 
ably a fine thing that he has got this book out of his 
system. 

Gerald Warner Brace is also disturbed about the kind 

of life we lead, but he is less certain than Mr. Harring- 
ton that all is wrong. His seventh novel, Bell’s Landing 
(Norton, $3.75), is, like the six that preceded it—or, at 
least. the four I have read—a competent, thoughtful, per- 
ceptive piece of fiction. Although he has had only one 
popular success, The Garretson Chronicle, Mr. Brace is 
the kind of novelist we ought to cherish. Like James 
Gould Cozzens, he is a writer whose intelligence and 
craftsmanship can be counted on, and such writers. 
though more numerous than the pure geniuses, are too 
rare to be disregarded. 

In The Garretson Chronicle the hero writes, “I, Ralph 
Garretson. happened to belong to a generation that tried 
to abandon not only the past but nearly all belief.” Will 
Redfern. the hero of Bell’s Landing, is some twenty years 
younger than Ralph, and his attitudes reflect the differ- 
ences between the generations. For Will, who grows up 
in the depression and serves in World War II. there is 
no question of trying to abandon anything. The past is 
slipping away from him, no matter what he does, and 
belief is something he would like to have if he knew how. 
Ralph is a rebel of a mild sort: Will is almost if not 
quite a victim. 

Bell's Landing is the old Redfern place on Massachu- 
setts’ North Shore, inhabited by Will’s two aging aunts. 
We see it first in 1930, when Will and his younger 
brother spent a summer there after their father’s suicide. 
Part I. which describes that summer, is Mr. Brace at his 
best. He gives us both the physical setting and the qual- 
ity of life represented by the house itself and by Aunt 
Lucy and Aunt Evelyn, a Mary and a Martha. They and 
their friends are examples of what Riesman calls inner- 
directed people, never questioning the values they un- 
consciously acquired in early life. Mr. Brace does not 
make the mistake of romanticizing them; they are full 
of foibles and crotchets: but their life has dignity and 
direction. 

Fourteen years later, as a man of 25, Will returns to 
Bell’s Landing. He has, in the meantime, become a good 
mechanic and has served in the Navy, and he is trying 
to make up his mind whether or not to go on and get a 
technical education. Along the way he has been influ- 
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enced ‘by an elderly Cretan, Pop Sardis, who tries to 
show Will the possibilities of individual development in 
a mass society. He has also been influenced by Pop's 
granddaughter Sally, with whom he is in love over a 
period of years. 

What Will finds at Bell’s Landing distresses him. Both 
the old women are feeble, and one is senile. They and 
the gardener who has served them for sixty years are, in- 
deed, in desperate straits, and there is not much Will can 
do to help them. Mr. Brace paints a grimly realistic pic. 
ture of old age, and, for good measure, introduces Will 
to another aging person, a Mr. Harkins. Harkins com. 
mits suicide because there is nothing left of the good life 
he had once known. The aunts, on the other hand, keep 
their pride to the end. Speaking of the relatives and 
friends at the funeral, Will says: “They hadn’t seen Aunt 
Evelyn for years, most of them, but they knew she had 
lived to her last breath without once betraying their 
common heritage, and they came together to celebrate 
as best they could the ways of life they believed in.” 

Inheriting Bell’s Landing, Will has to decide whether 
to accept the killing responsibility of maintaining it 
Betsy Weldon, a remote cousin and very possibly his 
wife-to-be, wants him to do his best to keep the place. 
Another relative says of the people who lived at Bell: 
Landing in the old days, “They were kind, modest, un- 
selfish, unbelievably honorable, devoted to the nobles 
ideals .. . They were very good and happy people. If civi- 
lization means anything at all it means what happened a! 
Bell’s Landing—as well as at a lot of other places around 
here.” Will does not deny this. but he sells the place. 

Mr. Brace tells a complicated story with his usual skill, 
although he does have some trouble with chronology. (He 
seems to think the war ended in 1944, and there are 
other lapses.) The remainder of the book is not quite a 
satisfying as Part I, but that may be because it is easier 
to paint the glories of the past than to explore the possi: 
bilities of the present. Mr. Brace’s explorations, it is 
true, are of a rather tentative sort. and his findings are 
stated obliquely, usually in the cryptic phrases of Pop 
Sardis, but at least he looks at the present-day world 
without either anger or despair. What troubles me abou! 
some of our fretful novelists is not that they are pes 
mistic and avoid happy endings: the disturbing thing * 
that they don’t seem to have their eyes open. Mr. Brace 
confirms me in my belief that there is a lot to be seen by 
anyone who is willing to use his eyes. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


How We Abandoned Isolation 


America’s Rise to World Power 1898-1954. 


By Foster Rhea Dulles. 
Harper. 314 pp. $5.00. 


My INTBREST in this book was not 
that of a specialist but of a layman 
attracted by its subject matter. I 
should say at once that I found it a 
pretty pedestrian performance. Mr. 
Dulles is a historian, but he stays 
close to the journalistic surface of 
history. 

The editors of The New American 
Nation Series, to which this volume 
belongs, recommend it to us in the 
following terms: “What he gives us 
is hot argument but analysis, not pol- 
ities but history. And in an area 
bristling with controversy he has 
written with impartiality.” 

With all due respect to Henry 
Steele Commager and Richard B. 
Morris, who wrote these words, they 
simply are not true. Here are a few 
touchstones of the author’s views: 

On Yalta: “The tragedy of Yalta 
did not lie in the agreements reached, 
but in the failure of Soviet Russia 
to honor her commitments.” 

On China policy: “The fact that 
in subsequent years Moscow and Pei- 
ping have drawn closer and closer 
together does not prove that in 
1945-6 there were such incontrovert- 
ibly binding ties.” (This surprising 
statement ill suits a professor of his- 
tory, who should know that the ties 
of Moscow with the Chinese Commu- 
nists date not from 1945 but from 
1925 and earlier.) 

“Such political leaders as Senators 
William F. Knowland of California, 
Henry Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, Patrick A. McCarran of Ne- 
vada, and Representative Walter H. 
Judd of Minnesota often went to 
unconscionable extremes in their at- 
tacks upon China policy.” (Without 
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Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Associate Professor of English, Brandeis University; 
editor, “Leaves of Grass; One Hundred Y ears Ajter” 


the most careful documentation, a 
charge of such gravity must itself 
appear unconscionable to the objec- 
tive reader.) 

And finally, not only Senator Mc- 
Carthy but all those Americans who, 
at a certain point after the conviction 
of Alger Hiss and the interrogation 
of Owen Lattimore, were exercised 
over the threat of the Communist 
conspiracy to U.S. internal security, 
according to Mr. Foster Rhea Dulles, 
“denied the common sense and the 
loyalties of the 
people.” 


basic American 

Now, whatever else may _ be 
thought of these statements—and to 
me they appear to be the merest cant 
—TI do not see how anyone can call! 
them “impartial” or claim that they 
constitute “not politics but history.” 

The general outlines of Mr. Dul- 
les’s exposition trace the struggle 
between the initial tradition of isola- 
tion in this country and the opposing 
tendency to accept the consequences 
of America’s central role on the 
world stage. The book begins with a 
chapter which derives the policy of 
non-interventionism from the funda- 
mental origins of the Republic— 
from the philosophy concerning for- 
eign affairs expressed in the writings 
of Washington, Jefferson and Adams 
—and deals with the stresses and 
strains upon this policy through the 
greatest part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Dulles quotes extensively not 
only from the great statesmen but 
from the representative men of let- 
ters of the period, Whitman and 
Emerson. From the work of the for- 
mer, however, he misses the oppor- 
tunity of citing the words which 


would have been most appropriate to 
his subject matter. “America isolated 
I sing!” wrote Whitman with fervor 
in one of his poems which was in- 
cluded in editions of Leaves of Grass 
from 1867 to 1881 before bemg con- 
signed to oblivion. He was here voic- 
ing a view completely reflective of 
his time. 

But with the closing decade of the 
nineteenth century, a noticeable 
change began to set in. More and 
more, Americans in leading positions 
began to assert views which contem- 
plated involvement with the other 
nations of mankind. The centripetal 
impulses, expressed by the earlier 
leaders, had been based upon the 
primary need of consolidation within 
a continental framework. The sympa- 
thies of the United States had been 
engaged many times and with many 
different causes while her power had 
been felatively weak. It was then the 
part of her most reliable guiding 
spirits to lay a restraining hand upon 
her active expression of these sym- 
pathies. But following the Civil War 
and westward expansion and increas- 
ing trade and wealth, this situation 
was almost completely reversed. Cau- 
tion and reserve, from being the vir- 
tues which they had been earlier, 
became clogs upon expansive im- 
pulses which, though sometimes 
greedy and materialistically moti- 
vated, were often in the highest 
degree unselfish, altruistic and free- 
dom-loving. 

It was inevitable, in other words, 
that sooner or later some Americans, 
sensing the consonance between their 
own ethical impulses and the ability 
of their country to give them effec- 





tiveness in the world, should covet 
for America the part of arbiter to 
the other nations of the world and 
honest broker among them. Some- 
one had to address us in the equiva- 
lent of Virgil’s apostrophe to Rome 
in The Aeneid: “This shall be thine 
art, to ordain the law of peace, to be 
merciful to the conquered and beat 
the haughty down.” 

The candidate who appeared to 
perform this needed task was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the tone with 
which he addressed the Congress in 
1902 was worthy of the noblest models: 

“As a people we have played a 
great part in the world, and we are 
hent upon making our future even 
larger than the past... . Our place 


must be great among the nations. 
We may either fail greatly or suc- 
ceed greatly; but we cannot avoid 
the endeavor from which either great 
failure or great success must come. 
Even if we could, we cannot play a 
small part. If we should try, all that 
would follow would be that we 
should play a large part ignobly or 
shamefully.” 

Even loftier were his words upon 
receiving the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1910: “Peace is generally good in 
itself, but it is never the highest good 
unless it comes as the handmaiden 
of righteousness.” It is hard for me 
to imagine a sentiment more relevant 
than this one to the present juncture 
of history. Adherents of Realpolitik 


are sure to regard as _ intolerably 
naive the first Roosevelt’s expression 
of a characteristic American tenet— 
that a nation as a whole ought never 
to depart from a standard of conduct 
deemed honorable in an individual. 
He insisted that this country’s steady 
aim was to raise the level of national 
action “just as we strive to raise the 
standard of individual action.” These 
words deserve something better than 
the patronizing tone of Mr. Dulles. 
He calls the term righteousness ap- 
plied to international policy “vague.” 
But it is no vaguer than the thoughts 
of prophets and philosophers and the 
intuitive feelings as well as the cumu- 
lative experience of mankind out of 
which the concept grew. 





A Good Guide to English Fiction 


The English Novel: A Short Critical History. 
By Walter Allen. 
Dutton, 454 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by John Lydenberg 
Professor of English and American Studies, 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


THE DIFFICULTIES of writing a his- 
tory of the English novel that is also 
critical and short are formidable in 
these days of advanced scholarship 
and esoteric criticism. The dangers 
of trying to write one that will satisfy 
the cognoscenti and at the same time 
hold the interest of the lay public are 
even greater. It takes a brave man 
to try to please almost everyone 
when he knows how likely he is to 
end up by satisfying no one. 

Mr. Allen entered with the odds 
long against him, and came out vic- 
torious. He gives us an excellent 
book, informative, succinct, witty, 
judicious. Almost anyone interested 
in the English novel can read it with 
pleasure and profit. Specialists may 
disagree with some of his judgments 
or debate the wisdom of particular 
inclusions or exclusions. But only the 
most captious will be likely to deny 
that its general merits outweigh any 
specific shortcomings. The lay reader 
will obtain a new familiarity with the 
great English novelists and a fuller 
understanding of the novel both as 
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an art form and an interpretation of 
life. More important yet, he will find 
himself wanting to go on from the 
critical appreciations to the novels 
themselves, for Mr. Allen never lets 
us forget that literary history is not 
itself 
around the fiction, but a better ap- 
proach to the original works of art. 

Mr. Allen is most skillfully eclec- 
tic. Thoroughly familiar with the best 
modern criticism, he yet sprinkles 
it in sparingly only where needed. 
He is concerned with form without 
being obsessed by it; with the per- 
sonality of his authors without pre- 
tending to be a psychiatrist; with the 
social and intellectual background of 
the novels without losing the art in 
the society or the ideas. He cate- 
gorizes his novelists for purposes of 
comparison and contrast, without 
pinning them by their wings like 
dead butterflies to be labeled by 
genus and species. He passes critical 
judgments of his own readily without 
seeming opinionated; at the same 
time, he cites and accepts judgments 


a dead end in or a detour 


of others freely while yet avoiding 
any air of false modesty. 

In general, Mr. Allen has a com- 
monsense view of novels; he likes 
them and wants to share his enthusi- 
asm. His tastes are as‘ broad as his 
critical methods are eclectic. He en- 
joys Fielding and Richardson, Jane 
Austen and Scott, Thackeray and 
James, not indiscriminately but im- 
partially. He is aware of the limita 
tions of each and never lets himself 
be swept away into uncritical, un- 
qualified praise. He is neither parti- 
san nor milksop “appreciator.” In 
stead he reads as he writes, always 
with taste and discrimination. 

This is obviously a book I enjoyed 
and respect. I would like to think 
that many others would share my 
pleasure in it. But I suppose it will 
be read almost exclusively by college 
students and used surreptitiously by 
their teachers. Mr. Allen is no pessi 
mist but he strikes me as realistic 
enough not to be surprised if the 
book fails to reach the wide public 
that it is so admirably suited for. 
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The Blessed Spinoza 


Baruch Spinoza and Western Democracy. 
By Joseph Dunner. 
Philosophical Library. 140 pp. $3.00. 


HernricH HEINE once observed 
that the world looks through lenses 
that Spinoza ground, even if through 
varied refractions. To Goethe and 
Mendelssohn, Spinoza was a panthe- 
ist, which the former affirmed and the 
latter objected to. To Coleridge and 
Arnold, Spinoza was reason en- 
throned; to Renan, the spirit of God 
hovered over Spinoza’s home: to pro- 
fessional philosophers, he was either 
an offshoot of Hobbes, through Des- 
cartes, or. as Bertrand Russell would 
have it, a highly ethical man but 
metaphysically impossible. 

Perhaps the approach taken by 
Harry Austryn Wolfson of Harvard 
may shed new light on Spinoza, in 
that he can now be approached from 
the standpoint of the Jewish-Arabic 
tradition that extends from Saadya 
Gaon through Maimonides and Cres- 
cas. 

Whatever his sources, regardless 
of what the technical philosopher 
thinks of him, the fact remains that 
Spinoza to millions of people repre- 
sents one of the three or four great 
geniuses in the past five centuries. 
His presentation of Biblical criticism, 
his conception of God/nature, his 
theory of love of God (amor deus 
intellectualis) derived from Leo 
Ebreo, his recognition of the mind- 
body relationship, his rational mood 
80 well presented in the opening para- 
graphs of “Toward the Improvement 
of the Understanding”—all of these 
elements made of Spinoza either the 
epitome of “bourgeois” philosophy 
as Marx presented them, or still an 
emulative figure in Western demo- 
cratic thought. 

The book under review is another 
addition to the ever-growing litera- 
ture on Spinoza, with the author 
placing the Dutch Jewish philosopher 
firmly in the democratic tradition. 
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After a survey of his life (the facts 
at hand being unusually sparse), Dr. 
Dunner proceeds to a discussion of 
his metaphysics. It may be questioned 
whether the use of the phrase “a 
priori statements” is an adequate de- 
scription of Spinoza’s theory of God 
and creation, considering the now 
accepted use of the term in philoso- 
phy, but the discussion proceeds on 
the premise that Spinoza’s theory of 
nature is a sort of Vaihinger fiction, 
a sort of assumed premise from 
which Spinoza weaves the rest of his 
philosophy. As a matter of fact, one 
can say that the presentation of his 
metaphysics in this book may lead 
to some misunderstanding, but Dr. 
Dunner is so insistent on presenting 
Spinoza as a political philosopher 
that the superstructure is of more 
concern to him than the metaphysical 
grounds. 

It may also be questioned whether 
Spinoza “solves the contradiction in- 
herent in the concept of God as a 
transcendent being with human 
traits” in the way Dr. Dunner im- 
plies, since God is not a transcendent 
being in Spinozistic thought, and 
therefore Spinoza does not resolve 
such contradictions. One feels that to 
say that Spinoza conceives of God 
“as a cosmic self-fulfillment” is leav- 
ing a great deal to be desired in the 
way of clarity; this is a far cry from 
“Deus sive Natura.” 

It is with political thought that 
Dr. Dunner is most concerned. He 
notes the intense rationalism of Spi- 
noza’s attitude to pleasure and pain, 
as well as the philosopher’s attitude 
to organized religion, both of which 
lead to Spinoza’s famous definition 
of universal religion as consisting 
primarily in justice and charity, 
based on the recognition of one God 
who forgives the sins of those who 


repent. It is not necessary to have 
a particular dogma about God or 
eschatology, since “every man is 
bound to adapt these dogmas to hig 
own way of thinking.” This leaves 
Spinoza as one to whom religion was 
essential primarily as a social instru- 
ment. 

Dr. Dunner correctly 
Spinoza’s dependence on Hobbes in 
his political philosophy, even to the 
extent of accepting self-interest as 
the chief motive of human action. 
However, where to Hobbes this led 
to the Leviathan, to Spinoza the 


analyzes 


inter-relationship with other human 
beings leads to the development of 
man’s social understanding, which in 
turn is reflected in extension of the 
democratic way of life so that each 
man can fully develop his own per- 
sonality firmly in that inter-relation- 
ship. The aim of government to Spi- 
noza is not that of ruling by restraint 
or fear, but to so order things as to 
enable their 
minds and bodies in security, and 


citizens to develop 
thus, “the true aim of government is 
liberty.” 
dom of press, freedom of religion, 
all are aimed at the development of 
different individual liberty which is 
to be achieved through rational dis- 
course and the interplay of social life. 

Spinoza did not fool himself re- 
garding the fact that men were prone 
to passionate action without rational 
motivation; he accepted this as a 
basic premise in his political philoso- 
phy, conceivirig of reason restraining 
and moderating these passions. Dr. 


Freedom of speech, free- 


Dunner here presents a good analysis 
of the importance of this attitude in 
twentieth century thought, where the 
superficial rationalism of social Dar- 
winism has had to be corrected by 
the insights of Sigmund Freud and 
Erich Fromm. 

This is a good introduction to Spi- 
noza, whom we are prone to forget in 
the hurly-burly of today’s world. It 
would be well for those who have 
studied “the blessed Spinoza” to re- 
view our knowledge, and for those 
who have a blurred picture to secure 
clarification, through this book. 
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The Don Was Mobile 


Mastro-Don Gesauldo. 
By Giovanni Verga. 
Grove Press. 454 pp. $3.50. 


THE SOLE TOUCH amiss to reading 
D. H. Lawrence’s ponderous transla- 
tion of Giovanni Verga’s last serious 
novel is the dimming of the house 
lights at the Met and the parting of 
the great gold curtains. A fitting 
score, of course, is needed; every- 
thing else certainly is present. When 
the reader opens the book, he first 
acquaints himself with two-and-a- 
half pages of detailed biographical 
notes. Next comes the quaint inclu- 
sion, program style, of the actual 
cast of almost countless principals as 
they appear. The story, packaged in 
four parts, lacks only an indicated 
intermission for a quick cigarette. 

The uninitiated reader is under- 
standably conditioned once the bio- 
graphical data divulges that it was 
Verga who provided the short story 
sketch upon which Mascagni com- 
posed the libretto of the same name, 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Accordingly, 
the style of Mastro-Don Gesauldo 
certainly calls for a picture-frame of 
operatic trimming. It is florid, sweep- 
ing, complex. 

Mastro-Don Gesauldo, written as 
part of nineteenth-century Sicily’s 
upheavals, is the complex story of a 
peasant who shrewdly fights and 
noisily claws his way up the ladder 
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barrier of class distinctions. One 
character, speaking of his ruthless- 
ness, says, “The more he eats the 
more he wants. He’s got a rare appe- 
tite and a fine set of teeth.” The 
Mastro-Don knows exactly what he 
wants and gets it. True, it costs him 
his life at the end, but he has quite a 
fling on the pages between. 

This is certainly a raucous story. 
People bawl and brawl, scream their 
heads off at each other, run up and 
down interminable flights of ancient 
crumbling steps, wail like banshees. 
Always is there a shattering crisis 
and bells thundering somewhere. Oc- 
casionally the story thread reasserts 
itself hesitantly. Then you plunge 
headlong back into the whirligig of 
comings and goings, glad you have 
a tin of aspirin at hand if not those 
missing phantom sheets of melodra- 
matic music. 

There is nothing really extraordi- 
nary about Verga’s plot. The earthy 
and lira-laden Mastro-Don Gesauldo 
is coerced by the equally shrewd and 
busy canon-priest Lupi into a mar- 
riage of convenience with the vacu- 
ous, pasty Bianca, daughter of a 
cruelly impoverished but unbowed 
family of noble birth. Bianca has 
been wronged by a sprightly cousin, 
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Don Nini Rubiera, “a tall, stout 
young fellow almost too big to go 
through a doorway, red and white 
complexion, curly hair, and sleepy 
eyes.” 

There is the necessarily lovely peas- 
ant girl, Diodata, who silently loves 
her master, the Don. But, the Bianca 
alliance must and does come about. 
After that, all hell breaks loose for 
lowly born Gesauldo. Mostly it is his 
vast holdings (and peasant stock ori- 
gin) which seem to inflame every- 
body into violence. The intrigue is 
staggering. 

Don Nini, his possessive mother, 
assorted relatives, servants and in- 
cessantly milling neighbors clash fre- 
quently with the Gesauldo line-up. 
The vituperation has no match in 
anything you may have read lately. 

Galloping into the last half. the 
story turns to the Gesauldo daughter, 
blonde, blue-eyed Isabella. Appropri- 
ately endowed with the Italianate 
aura of physical perfection, her life 
is speedily pushed into all the sur- 
rounding hysteria. Her grimly deter- 
mined father, disappointed in his 
insipid wife, knows now their daugh- 
ter will be the receptacle for all that 
he has amassed. 

But Isabella has eyes only for her 
Shelley-sounding young cousin, Don 
Corrado. Their romance has a rough 
and rugged time of it, trying to out- 
sprint fate, her infuriated father and 
the author’s decision to start wrap- 
ping things up for the finish. Fi- 
nally, Isabella is married off to a 
foppish, fortune-hunting Duke and 
they leave for Naples. The doom is 
thick as motionless fog. 

Bianca, dying by elegant stages of 
tuberculosis, gets to assert herself, 
however briefly. She decides at this 
late point to become irascible and 
incredulously capricious. By the 
time Mastro-Don Gesauldo is wid 
owed, he is cahcer stricken and Isa 
bella is hopelessly psychosomatic. He 
dies alone, a quiescent prisoner in am 
isolated wing of his villainous son-il- 
law’s castle. And the reader, closing 
the book, is a wreck, irretrievably 
and completely. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





AFTER STALIN 


“The image of Joseph Stalin, somewhat 
eclipsed after his death, has now been restored 
toa place of honor,” writes David J. Dallin in 
the first installment of his series “Soviet Policy 
After Stalin” [NL, August 15]. The evidence is, 
to say the least, conflicting. The big Soviet sec- 
tion at the Atomic Exhibition in the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva, which I have just visited, 
displays in the main hall in a place of honor 
large portraits of W. I. Lenin and Marshal 
Bulganin, each with quotations of their 
“weighty” pronouncements” on the new atomic 
awe. The thirty years interregnum between the 
death of Lenin and the reign of Bulganin is 
entirely ignored (which, by the way, is unfair 
to Stalin who obviously had more to say about 
atomic power than Lenin. The latter is quoted 
wih a commonplace remark about the “mys- 
teries of nature which man will yet unravel”) 

Marshall Bulganin, in his report to the Su- 
preme Soviet after the Geneva Conference, 
spoke about the “one and a half or two years 
during which the Soviet Union has made new 
eflorts toward peace” (this is not an exact 
quote) and clearly implied that someone not 
further described had to disappear before these 
eflorts became possible. 

May I also put a question mark after Mr. 
Dallin’s statement: “Today, seven drivers sit at 
the wheel of the political chariot: Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the 
United States. Of these, six constitute the West- 
em bloc of nations, outnumbering the Soviet 
Union 6 to 1.” I don’t know on what ground 
Red China should be considered less of a power 
“at the wheel” than France, Italy or Japan. 
Among the six “Western” states mentioned, 
three or four can be listed as “great powers” 
only by an even greater exercise of diplomatic 
politeness. The expression “Western bloc” seems 
to me to overstate, alas (at least in the case of 
Japan), the degree of unity achieved. 

Paris Francois Bonpy 


KOESTLER 


In his letter of July 25, Albert D. Southwick 
does a good job of answering Arthur Koestler’s 
aticles “Trail of the Dinosaur” [NL, June 27, 
July 4] from his own left-wing Christian view- 
point. But there are other answers. Dr. William 
G. Pollard, whom Mr. Southwick cites as a 
recent example of the scientist turned Chris- 
tian, would not agree without qualification that 
“churches, after all, are human creations.” 
Neither would Abbé Pierre of France, or 
Michael Scott of South Africa—whose creden- 
tials as grapplers with human problems of today 
are certainly not inferior to Mr. Koestler’s. 
Buffalo C. 1. CLariin 


September 5, 1955 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organisations 
are d when planning theater parties 
te os ee threugh Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ef Tax New Laapen Theatrical Department. 
Phene Algonquin 5-8844, Taz New Laspme 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 5th St., 
N.Y.C, 
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‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegregated housing 
in beautiful Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
bedroom ranch home . . . radiant heated 
. . . large finished garage on a fully land- 
scaped |/, acre lot—$11,990 and up. Also 
4-bedroom houses—$13,600. 100% mort- 
gages available. On bus line to El, near 
Phila. Interchange Pa. Turnpike. Call Elm- 
wood 7-4356 or write 


CONCORD PARK HOMES 
... OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. 
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From the famed Saturday Evening Post novel.. 
comes the story of THE MAN ...who came a 
thousand miles to kill someone he’d never seen! 
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"ys ON STAGE: “MASQUERADE”—Featuring the spectacular “Magic 
WAV \ Sa Mirrors”. . . produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de 
. \\ Ballet, Vocal Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
par -\’ Raymond Paige. 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


A THREE-WAY PARTNERSHIP 
THAT BENEFITS EVERYBODY 


How the public, the magazine publishers and the 


U.S. Government cooperate to help keep 


the nation’s economy growing always stronger 


S a reader of this magazine, the chances are that 
you belong to a “three-way partnership” dedi- 
cated to intelligent saving and a sound econ- 
omy. For you probably buy United States 

Savings Bonds. Nearly 40 per cent of the families in 
America own them. Most Bond-owning families have 
saved enough in this way to pay for a serious illness, 
to provide something for old age, to make a down pay- 
ment on a house or take a long trip. And perhaps most 
important, these families have the wonderful feeling of 
security that the ownership and holding of these Bonds 
bring. 

















Americans today are buying Savings Bonds at an 
annual rate of more than $5,000,000,000. In the time it 
takes you to read this page, approximately one minute, 
America will buy $10,000 worth of Series E and H 
Bonds! 

How, you may ask, did this come about? 

It came about through a great program of voluntary 
cooperation with the Treasury Department on the part 
of many groups, organizations and citizens. The maga- 
zine publishers have from the beginning been among 
the major supporters of the Bond program. They con- 
tribute millions of dollars’ worth of advertising space 
each year. 

Full credit for making Bond-buying a national habit 
is due that “three-way partnership”— the American citi- 
zen, the Government, and the volunteer groups. such as 
the magazine publishers, who bring buyer and seller to- 
gether through the pages of their publications. 

All three partners will profit further by continuing 
to help increase the nation’s saving through the sale of 
Savings Bonds. 

For so effectively promoting the national welfare | 
wish, on behalf of the Government, to extend to the 
magazine publishers our most sincere thanks. 


Chcerenplescy, 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 





NOW IS THE TIME— 


fo gain new readers for The New 


As you know, rising production costs have forced us to trim 
pages from our summer issues and to appeal to our readers for 
contributions. But these are stop-gap measures. WE NEED 
MORE READERS — Only more readers can enable us to com- 
pete for advertising and to contact the many thousands who 


don't know our work. If you have 
three friends, you can help The 
New Leader grow by responding 
to our SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER: 


_ For a total of $5, give three of 


your friends 27 issues of THE 
New Leaper — Each of them will be 
getting 27 issues for $1.67, the lowest 
rate in our history — An extraordinary 


$12 VALUE FOR $5! 





Among Our Contributors 


Norman Angell 
Jacques Barzun 
Bernard Baruch 
A. A. Berle Jr. 
Chester Bowles 
Elmer Davis 
David Dubinsky 
Allen W. Dulles 
James T. Farrell 
Averell Harriman 
Sidney Hook 
Quincy Howe 


Estes Kefauver 
George F. Kennan 
Arthur Koestier 
George Meany 
Herbert Morrison 
Lewis Mumford 
Allan Nevins 
James Reston 
Bertrand Russell 
Cari Sandburg 
Upton Sinclair 
Norman Thomas 





By introducing three friends to The New Leader, you can con- 
tribute to a better-informed America. By introducing us to 
them, you can help us along the only road to real solvency. 


> . : ! res 
7 East 15th Street Address 


New York 3, N. Y. 


Ge sarin centeereiernenes MT acdaes State. ..0s60cuun ' 


Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 issues 
of THE NEW LEADER to the three friends whose names 
and addresses | have listed at right. Address 


Name 








